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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
‘To none man seems ignoble, bat to man,— Tonng. 











JOHN ROGERS, THE SCULPTOR. 


se 

Mr. Rocers is of medium height, and 
possessed of a pleasing face rather than 
a cast of countenance which one would 
denominate artistic. The mental and mo- 
tive temperaments are well marked in 
the portrait, and contribute to that ac- 
tivity, energy, and vivacity for which he 
is distinguished. The head is well built 
up in the crown, indicating much strength 
of character in the way of ambition and 
persistence. We would not call him a 
forward or pretentious man, but rather 
mild and forbearing, his well-developed 
Benevolence and moderate Self-Esteem 
conducing to the latter qualities. The 
features are quite regular, and evince 
much harmony or balance of mind. The 
artistic and mechanical faculties are evi- 











































PORTRAIT OF JOHN ROGERS, THE SCULPTOR. 





dently large, while the rather heavy and 
depressed brows show those organs large 
which deal with the properties of matter, 
He is a superior judge of proportion and 
weight, and methodical in his arrange- 
ments, while, at the same time, his 
reasoning faculties appear to be large 
enough to give him a disposition to re- 
flect on the origin and nature of subjects. 
He is probably more the thinker than 
the talker, and finds in his art the most 
effective medium for expressing his sen- 
timents. He possesses an intuitive judg- 
ment of unusual delicacy, and a remark- 
able facility in the appreciation of char- 
acter. Observe how high the forehead, 
and how well marked the angle in its 
superior portion! He is refined and del- 





icate by nature; upright and dignified 
in bearing, and full of activity. 


Go where we may, in this country or Europe, 
if we visit any collection of artistic matters, 
we shall find among those works most highly 
esteemed little groups in plaster which illus- 
trate strikingly scenes and incidents in Amer- 
ican political and social life. So thoroughly 
national are these representations, that none 
but a born Yankee could have designed them. 
Need we to do more than mention the names 
of a few of these groups, viz.: “ The Checker 
Players,” “ The Town Pump,” “ Country Post- 
Office,” the “ Wounded Scout,” to suggest their 
authorship ? 

John Rogers is a descendant, on the paternal 
side, of an old New England family, no member 
of which is recorded to have exhibited any 
special artistic disposition, but who in other re- 
spects exhibited the characteristic energy and 
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thrift of New Englanders. He was born at Sa- 
lem, Mass., on the 80th of October, 1829, and 
after receiving a good common school educa- 
tion was placed as a clerk in a Boston store, He 
remained in that connection but two years, 
finding the measurement of cloth and cotton 
quite uncongenial to that of his tastes and 
leanings. 

In early boyhoad a strong fondness for 
drawing and painting had shown itself, and 
though parents and friends sought to discour- 
age and root up the artistic germ within his 
soul, he was not to be more than temporarily 
diverted from cherishing it. An opportunity 
offered him to join the engineers at work 
on the Cochituate water works was accept- 
ed. Here his aptitude for draughting was 
exercised with the most encouraging suc- 
cess. But his enthusiasm was too earnest for 
his physical endurance; his eyes were im- 
paired, and to avoid their serious injury he 
gave up his confining employment A voyage 
to Spain and back for the benefit of his health 
was made; and soon after his return, in 1848, 
we find him at the bench of a machine shop 
in Manchester, N. H., learning the trade of a 
machinist. For seven years he labored in the 
different departments of his shop; but in the 
mean time he by no means forgot his old art- 
istic yearnings. He was compelled to work 
fourteen hours a day, yet he found time to 
pursue his studies in modeling figures in clay, 
a direction which had been given his esthetic 
talent by accidentally seeing, while in Boston, 
soon after he had returned from Spain, a young 
man engaged in shaping some plaster into or- 
namental designs. As he became more and 
more skillful in modeling, his duties in the 
machine-shop became more and more irksome ; 
but as his friends were not willing to assist 
him in his hopes, he was obliged to keep at the 
machinery. 

In 1856 he took charge of a railroad shop at 
Hannibal, Missouri. The financial crisis of 
1857, however, caused a suspension of work 
and threw him out of employment. Having 
some means at command, he determined then to 
visit Paris and Rome, and reap what advantage 
he could in the study of classic art. Accordingly 
he spent eight months in France and Italy, but 
without the success he had hoped for: the 
works of the old masters awakened but little 
enthusiasm. His taste and genius seemed to 
be peculiarly his own, and not sufficiently in 
accord with classicism to find encouragement 
therein. 

Mr. Rogers returned from his artistic survey 
in Europe with feelings somewhat depressed. 
He found employment in the office of the city 
surveyor of Chicago, and in a short time won 
the favor of his principal by his skill and in- 
dustry. A few months after his establishment 
in Chicago he made a venture in the artistic 
line by placing at the disposal of a fair, gotten 
up in the interest of some charitable object, a 
group of “checker players” which he had 
carefully modeled. This work at once drew 
public attention, and Was highly applauded by 





newspaper critics for its characteristic expres- 
sion and faithfulness to nature. 

The work which brought him into successful 
notoriety, and encouraged him to think that 
he could depend on art for support as well as 
reputation, is the “ Slave Auction,” which he 
modeled in Chicago, and afterward brought to 
New York for exhibition in 1859. This group 
took hold of popular sentiment at once, and 
his talent for designing and modeling was gen- 
erally acknowledged to be of a high order. 
He took an office or studio in New York, and 
zealously went to work. Orders came in freely 
for his designs, so that he found it necessary 
to reproduce his groups by the best mechan- 
ical aids he could find or invent. 

To the “ Checker Players ” and “ Slave Auc- 
tion” he soon added the “ Village Schoolmas- 
ter,” the “ Town Pump,” the “ Picket Guard,” 
“ Camp Fire,” “ Sharpshooters,” “ Union Ref- 
ugees,” and “Country Post-Office.” The ef- 
fective manner in which Mr. Rogers hit off 
character in these groups—a veritable render- 
ing into sculpture the detail of the canvas— 
commanded attention everywhere, and the low 
price at which the groups were furnished to 
the public—about three dollars—won for him 
the appreciation of all classes. 


His incidents of the civil war are admirable 
examples of truthful expression; and in the 
selection of subjects he has shown unwonted 
tact as well as fertility of judgment. The 
“ Home Guard,” “ Bushwhacker,” “ Returned 
Volunteer,” “Taking the Oath, and Drawing 
Rations,” “Mail Day,” “ Wounded Scout,” 
“Qne More Shot,” must long remain in 
favor; the “ Wounded Scout,” “Taking the 
Oath, and Drawing Rations” being, perhaps, 
of those enumerated, the most highly esteem- 
ed for their touching thought, silent eloquence, 
and merit as works of art. 

“Taking the Oath, and Drawing Rations,” 
perhaps the most popular of Mr. Rogers’ works, 
represents a Southern lady, with her little boy, 
compelled by hunger to take the oath of alle- 
giance, which she does with manifest reluc- 
tance and an inward protest. A young negro, 
a little to one side, resting on a barrel, is 
watching the proceedings while he waits to 
have his mistress’ basket filled. The different 
expression on the face of each member of the 
group is an interesting study. The lady shows 
distinctly the struggle she is experiencing be- 
tween pride and necessity ; the officer, holding 
the Book with lifted cap, shows his dignified 
realization of duty and hearty sympathy for 
the distressed woman ; while the boy seems es- 
pecially interested in the provisions which 
he expects soon to have a large share in. 

The “Fairy’s Whisper” is a graceful de- 
sign, representing the form of a fairy rising 
out of fern leaves, with her tiny mouth at the 
ear of a boy who is leaning over in listening 
surprise and pleasure. 

Among Mr. Rogers’ later designs are the 
“Charity Patient,’ the “Council of War,” 
“Uncle Ned’s School,” the “ Courtship in 
Sleepy Hollow,” the “School Examination.” 





A descriptive glance at two or three of these 
may not be uninteresting. The “Council of 
War” represents Mr. Lincoln, General Grant, 
and Secretary Stanton in close conference. 
“ General Grant has just explained a plan of 
operations to Mr. Lincoln, who is examining 
the chart, aad is looking over at Secretary 
Stanton, who stands behind Mr. Lincoln, evi- 
dently desirous to secure his co-operation. The 
character of each is presented with striking 
truthfulness. Mr. Lincoln, with his open, 
kindly, intelligent face, length of limb, and 
awkward disposal of his right foot; General 
Grant, honest and determined in expression ; 
and Secretary Stanton, with the air of one de- 
termined to fight to the bitter end any scheme 
which he might think prejudicial to the cause, 
are here brought together in a work worthy to 
prove a lasting memorial of them all.” 

The “ Courtship in Sleepy Hollow” is full 
of the humor of Irving’s sketch. Ichabod 
Crane is in the midst of a killing ayowal of his 
passion, and offering a bouquet to the charmer 
of his heart. Katrina receives his addresses 
with a mischievous smile, one hand stroking 
her pet cat, the other taking the flowers. 

The chief feature which is stamped upon 
every production of Mr. Rogers is its distinct- 
ive nationality. The spirit of the age has ani- 
mated him; and he can not be said to owe 
aught to foreign schools besides his well- 
known distaste for the emulation of classic 
style so prevalent among artists. A steady in- 
dustry, the practical mastery of three mechan- 
ical trades, and genuine art talent have made 
him a successful and honored man. 


———— ae oo 


BEavutiFuL Hanpvs.—Two charming women 
were discussing one day what it is which con- 
stitutes beauty in the hand. They differed in 
opinion as much as the shape of the beautiful 
member whose merits they were discussing. 
A gentleman friend presented himself, and by 
common consent the question was referred to 
him. It was a delicate matter. He thought of 
Paris and the three goddesses. Glancing from 
one to the other of the beautiful white hands 
presented for his examination, he replied at last, 
“T will give it up; the question is too hard for 
me. But ask the poor, and they will tell you 
the most beautiful hand in the world is the 
hand that gives.” 

[A very pretty sentiment; but we beg to give 
it not the European phrase, where a moneyed 
aristocracy and pauperism go together, and 
where begging is an art,—a profession followed 
by millions, from the cradle to the grave. We 
in America should say: The most beautiful 
hand is that which leads one in the way to 
help himself rather than takes away his man- 
liness by making him the recipient of easily 
given alms. Let us, in this land of liberty and 
equal rights, encourage the sentiment of self-re- 


. liance and of manly independence rather than 


that of mendicancy which is inseparable from 
the bondage of class privilege and aristocratic 
government. 
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Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
For soul is form, aut doth the body make.--Spenser. 





HEADS: LARGE AND SMALL. 


— 


A CORRESPONDENT in Milledgeville, Ga., 
writes us on this subject as follows: “I have 
read your article on “ Small Heads,” and agree 
with you in a great degree. Size, quality, and 
force will tell ; and a large mental development, 
with fine quality and activity, are the leaders in 
politics, religion, science, etc. But I wish to 
call your attention to a fact relative to “ Small 
Heads” that should not be ignored, viz.: A 
man may wear a No. 6, 6}, 6%, and 7 hat, 
and have in fact a twenty-three-inch head, 
the intellectual region measuring from the 
opening of the ear to the middle of the fore- 
head 114 inches. To explain myself more 
definitely, I know of men who wear small 
size hats, and whose heads do not measure, 
circumferentially, over 21§ inches, yet their 
mental powers are far beyond average. The 
fact is easily accounted for ; they have but little 
back-head, are small in all of the domestic qual- 
ities generally, and make poor husbands and 
indifferent fathers. The social organ played 
but a small part in their organization, while 
the intellectual was ever active. 

It is where the drain lies that gives force and 
character. I was talking with a young man a 
short time since, and suggested to him to get 
himself a wife; he remarked that he never 
expected to marry, and did not want to be 
bothered with a family. He cared but little 
about society, and very seldom went among 
the ladies. His head told the story of his or- 
ganization, for his “ back-head” was as flat as 
the palm of my hand, comparatively speaking. 
There was but little affection in him, and what 
he had was but momentary in its expression ; 
while his co-partner in business was of the op- 
posite character, and therefore more domestic 
in his tastes and habits, and would make a 
fond father. 

Take, for instance, our negroes ; small men- 
tal or moral developments, but large social or- 
gans, hence their natural disposition to marry. 
[We omit other remarks of our correspondent on 
the negro, preferring not to open the question 
of his status in the scale of human develop- 
ment at this time. The opinions of good men 
are divided on the negro, the mulatto, the 
quadroon, the octoroon, and on other degrees 
of mixture, and are likely to remain so. At 
the proper time the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
will state what are the results of its own obser- 
vations, and also those of others.—Ep. ] 

One more point: Mr. Webster had a larger 
head than Mr. Clay or Mr. Calhoun ; but the two 
latter had more sound practical statesmanship, 
more common sense,more mental resources than 
Mr. Webster ; and if you are posted as 
their political lives, you will see that Mr. Web- 
ster was ever a follower of Mr. Clay, and that 
Mr. C. had the hard and original work of sug- 


his striker. But take Mr. Webster as an elabdo- 
rator of settled principles; where he found a 
government organized to his hands, he could 
expand and expound to the end of time,—split 
a hair and resplit it, and then quarter it at 
that. Mr. Webster never was a leader; not fit 
by nature for one, and never could have been 
one. The same may be said of Mr. Everett, a 
great scholar, but no leader; while Mr. Douglas 
was a mental giant in originality and force. 
There are special talents, as you very justly 
remarked and illustrated ; and there are three 
classes of men in the world, viz.: the original 
man, the natural leader, like Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, Adams, Napoleon, Stonewall 
Jackson, Sherman, etc. The learned man, like 
Webster, Everett, Story, Wirt, Berrier, Legare, 
etc., and then the mere followers, those who do 
but very little thinking. God has wisely 
created men as he has a forest—different minds 
for different purposes, and different woods for 
different purposes. R. M. 0. 


—————s ee 
PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


[Human beauty has been the theme of the 
best writers. We have discoursed on it at 
length in our “ New Physiognomy,” but the 
subject is far from exhausted. Our readers 
will agree with us, that the writer of the fol- 
lowing has performed his task most gracefully, 
and in accordance with the doctrines of phy- 
siolegy and psychology. We hope he will 
continue his efforts in the same direction.—Eb. 
A. P. J.] : 

BEAUTY FASCINATING. y 

There is nothing more attractive and fas- 
cinating than personal beauty. All men in- 
stinctively admire a handsome form and face. 
They go to the opera, the theater, the church, 
wherever people congregate, to feast their eyes 
upon human beauty. They pay the highest 
price for the painted counterfeit of it, however 
imaginary the semblance, to adorn their parlor 
walls. We do not wonder that men are so 
fascinated by it, and sometimes are so smitten 
by the sight of it that they pine away in 
misery if they can not call its possessor theirs. 
We do not wonder that people resort to 
all devices and expedients to preserve and 
cultivate it, and that the aid of costly clothing, 
paints, and cosmetics are invoked to conjure 
up its semblance and prolong its spells. 

“ADVERTISING IMPOSTORS. 

Nor do we wonder that impostors, who ad- 
vertise that they will restore the faded bloom 
to the cheek and make the plain face “ beau- 
tiful forever,” find dupes enough to make them 
rich. A beautiful person—mankind has always 
gone down on its knees before it as at the 
shrine of a god. To be beautiful is one of the 
spontaneous ambitions of the human heart. 


WORTHINESS OF BEAUTY. 
There is no use of disparaging the motive, or 
of trying to wink it out of sight as something 


as an unholy thing. It has heaven’s own 
autograph upon it, and its universality and in- 
trinsic worthiness give it permission to be. It 
should be recognized for what it is, and taken 
up into the family of motives whose function 
it is to spur mankind to noble endeavors and 
holy living. It is not only right, but a duty, 
to try to be beautiful. 

HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
How to be beautiful, that is the practical 
question. We begin with admiring beauty of 
form and feature, a particular cut, contour, and 
color of face and countenance ; and these are 
admirable. But as we grow older we perceive 
that there is a higher order of beauty than this 
—a beauty of expression which enfolds the 
features in an atmosphere of indefinable fasci- 
nation—a beauty of mind, of disposition, of 
soul, which makes us forget the absence of reg- 
ular features and lovely tints where they are 
not, and overlook their presence where they 
are. Everybody has seen men and women of 
irregular features and ungraceful form who, 
notwithstanding their physical defects, were 
so irradiated and glorified by the vutshining of 
noble thoughts and kind affections that they 
seemed supremely beautiful. 
A perfectly developed, symmetrical figure, a 
finely chiseled face, delicately tinted complex- 
ion, a clear eye, and an elegant mien are at- 
tractive, if not commanding; but when con- 
trasted with this higher quality and transfigur- 
ing spirit of beauty which irradiates the 
intelligent and kindly face, informing every 
feature, and glowing in look, act, and air, all 
merely physical prettiness and elegance seem 
petty, if not contemptible. 

Not every one can have the symmetric form 
and the finely chiseled face; but no one is so 
poor and so deformed but he can acquire a 
beauty as superior to these as the diamond to 
the gilt it is set in. This fact respecting per- 
sonal beauty, a fact of the utmost importance, 
is so generally overlooked that it can not be 
stated too often and urged too strongly upon 
public attention ; and this fact goes far to de- 
termine the means by which that personal 
beauty which every one desires is to be at- 
tained. There are a great many things that 
contribute to personal beauty—a simple, various 
diet, pure air, proper exercise, regular habits, 
constant occupation, cleanliness, temperance in 
all things. These things are of far more im- 
portance, as a means of increasing beauty of 
person, than people generally imagine. They 
add immensely more to personal good looks 
than the costliest clothing and the richest or- 
naments. The glow of health on the cheek, 
the upright form, and elastic step and noble 
bearing which come from the constant practice 
of nature's physical commandments, do un- 
speakably more to beautify a person than any 
cosmetics art has contrived, or any decorations 
human ingenuity has invented, or any fashions 
that have been spun from the exhaustless cun- 
ning of the human imagination. But these are 
not the only means, indispensable as they are; 








gesting and planning, while Mr. W. was only 


to be ashamed of, or to shut it out of the breast 


they are merely the beginning. They furnish 
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merely the materials out of which true beauty 
is built up. 

NATURAL FORM OF A BEAUTIFUL SOUL. 

Indeed, they give only the canvas and out- 
line, which must be completed by the artistic 
and perfect blending of ethereal colors and a 
spiritual expression, to represent that higher 
order of beauty which realizes our ideal and 
wins the admiration of all cultured minds. It 
is strange that so many people overlook a fact 
so important as this. A beautiful person is the 
natural form of a beautiful soul. The mind 
builds its own house. The soul takes pre- 
cedence of the body, and shapes the body to 
its own likeness. 


HOW NOT TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 

A vacant mind takes all the meaning out of 
the fairest face. A sensual disposition deforms 
the handsomest features. A cold, selfish heart 
shrivels and distorts the best looks. A mean, 
groveling spirit takes all the dignity out of the 
figure and all the character out of the counte- 
nance. <A cherished hatred transforms the 
most beautiful lineaments into an image of ug- 
liness. It is as impossible to preserve good 
looks, with a brood of bad passions feeding on 
the blood, a set of low loves tramping through 
the heart, and a selfish, disdainful spirit en- 
throned in the will, as to preserve the beauty 
of an elegant mansion with a litter of swine 
in the basement, a tribe of gipsies in the parlor, 
and owls and vulturesin the upper part. Bad- 
ness and beauty will no more.keep company a 
great while, than poison will consort with 
health or an elegant carving survive the fur- 
nace fire. The experiment of putting them 
together has been tried for thousands of years, 
but with one unvarying result. Some people 
imagine that there can be no sufficient. punish- 
ment for sensual indulgence and sinful life 
without an everlasting prison-house of fire. 
But the laws of the spirit work in finer and 
surer ways than any that the old doctors 
dreamed of, making sin punish itself, transform- 
ing the guilty face, cutting and staining the 
features and countenance into shapes and hues 
of ugliness, 

Stand on one of the crowded streets and 
note the passers-by, and any one can see how 
a vacant mind has made a vacant eye; how a 
thoughtless, aimless mind has robbed the feat- 
ures of expression ; how vanity has made every- 
thing about its victim petty; how frivolity has 
faded the luster of the countenance ; how baby 
thoughts have made baby faces; how pride 
has cut disdain into the features and made 
the face a chronic sneer; how selfishness has 
shriveled, and wrinkled, and withered up the 
personality ; how hatred has deformed and de- 
monized those who yielded to its power; how 
every bad passion has turned tell-tale and pub- 
lished its disgraceful story in the lines of the 
face and the look of the eye ; how the old man 
who has given himself up to every sort of 
wickedness is branded all over with deformity 
and repulsiveness—and he will get a new idea 
of what retribution is. This may not be all, 
but it is terrible—this transforming of a face 





once full of hope and loveliness into deformity 
and repulsiveness, then the rose blushing on 
its stalk, now ashes and a brand. 


THE MIND A SCULPTOR. 

There is no sculptor like the mind. The 
man who thinks, reads, studies, meditates, has. 
intelligence cut in his features, stamped on his 
brow, and gleaming in his eye. There is 
nothing that so refines, polishes, and ennobles 
face and mien as the constant presence of great 
thoughts. The man who lives in the region of 
ideas, moonbeams tliough they be, becomes 
idealized. There are no arts, no gymnastics, 
no cosmetics which can contribute a tithe so 
much to the dignity,.the strength, the en- 
nobling of a man’s looks as a great purpose, a 
high determination, a noble principle, an un- 
quenchable enthusiasm. But more powerful 
still than any of these, as a beautifier of the 
person, is the overmastering purpose and per- 
vading disposition of kindness in the heart. 
Affection is the organizing force in the human 
constitution. Woman is fairer than man, be- 
cause she has more affection than man. Love- 
liness is the outside of love. Kindness, sweet- 
ness, good-will, a prevailing desire and deter- 
mination to make others happy, make the body 
a temple of the Holy Ghost. The soul that is 
full of pure and generous affections fashions 
the features into its own angelic likeness, as the 
rose by inherent impulse grows in grace and 
blossoms into loveliness which art can not equal. 
There is nothing on earth which so quickly 
and so perfectly beautifies a face, transfigures a 
personality, refines, exalts, irradiates with 
heaven's own impress of loveliness as a per- 
vading, prevailing kindness of heart. The an- 
gels are beautiful because they are good, and 
God is beauty because He is love. 

To be beautiful in person, then, we must not 
only conform to all the laws of physical health, 
and by gymnastic arts and artificial appliances 
develop the elements of our physical being in 
symmetry and completeness ; but we must also 
train the mind and develop the affections to 
the highest possible degree. To be beautiful, 
we must feed the spark of intellectual fire by 
reading and meditation, until it burns in steady 
flame, irradiating the face by its brilliancy, 
suffusing the countenance with light. To be 
beautiful, we must fill the brain with great 
thoughts and live in an atmosphere of ideas. To 
be beautiful, we must put a great, organizing, 
and ennobling purpose into the will, and con- 
centrate our thought and affection upon it until 
enthusiasm wells up in the heart, and suffuses 
the countenance, and rebuilds the body on its 
own divine plan. To be beautiful, we. must 
cherish every kind impulse and generous dis- 
position, making love the ruling affection of 
the heart and the ordering principle and in- 
spiring motive of life. The more kindness, the 
more beauty; the more love, the more love- 
liness. And this is the beauty that lasts. Mere 
physical gool looks fade with the years, bleach 
out with sickness, yield to the slow decay and 
wasting breath of mortality. But the beauty 
that has its seat and source in kind disposi- 





tions, and noble purposes, and great thoughts, 
outlasts youth and maturity, increases with age, 
and, like the luscious peach, covered with the 
delicate plush of purple and gold which comes 
with autumn ripeness, is never so beautiful as 
when waiting to be plucked by the gathérer’s 
hand. 
——2 -@- 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST?—No. 4. 


MANUFACTURING. 


THE first great need of mankind being food, 
and that having been properly supplied, the 
next great want is clothing, the raw material 
of which is supplied directly or indirectly from 
the land, as set forth in our last article. We 
now come to consider the usefulness of manu- 
factures, and the talents which their pursuit 
requires. The manufacture of clothing, of 
course, does not cover the whole field of me- 
chanical ingenuity ; but there is hardly a more 
useful department ; certainly it is second only 
to fuod-raising in its importance and value to 
mankind. 


THE QUALITIES REQUIRED. 

To be a manufacturer and a tool-user re- 
quires, first of all, constructive talent, and this 
comes from large Constructiveness combined 
with large perceptive organs, especially those 
of Form, Size, Weight, and Order. One needs, 
in addition to these organs, a good degree of 
Causality, as a basis for planning and invent- 
ive talent. Many persons are good tool-users, 
with simply perception and Constructiveness, 
and that part of Constructiveness, too, which 
seems to work with the perceptive organs, not 
that portion which appears to work upward 
with Causality and Ideality. 


THE MECHANIC A GREAT BENEFACTOR. 

When we look around us and consider how 
many of the comforts of life, to say nothing of 
its elegances and refinements, originate in con- 
structive talent, the mechanic appears to be 
one of the principal men in the community ; 
and so heis. It requires ingenuity to make a 
yard of cloth; to work the raw material into 
threads; and those thread into fabrics, and 
those fabrics into garments. To change the 
raw hide of animals into useful and ornamental 
boots, shoes, gloves, harness, and the like, is 
no child’s play. The house also should be re- 
garded as a part of the clothing of the human 
race. The umbrella keeps off a part of the 
storm as well as the cloak, and so the roof and 
the walls of a house are a certain kind of out- 
side clothing, as the shuck and shell of the 
walnut shield the living germ within. The 
carpenter, the mason, the decorator, and the 
carpet weaver must not be forgotten. Look at 
a house and its furniture, with the clothing of 
the family! Look at all the conveniences for 
cooking and eating, the elegant contrivances 
for the gratification of taste which a well-ap- 
pointed house affords! and one would think 
that three-fourths of the human race were em- 
ployed in the realm of manufactures. Viewing 
the subject from this point, we may ask, is not 
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THE LORD OF THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL 
a lordindeed among men? Certainly he serves 
the world ; and as, according to Scripture, “he 
that would be great, let him be your minister,” 
so he who ministers to the comfort of men by 
the way of clothing, useful articles or imple- 
ments, houses, furniture, and decorations, ought 
to rank well. Let no man who can construct 
a house, or a carpet, or a piece of useful furni- 
ture, or a utensil for cooking, feel that he is, 
by virtue of his pursuit, degraded. If he in- 
cline to feel so, let him look into 

SAVAGE AND BARBAROUS LANDS, 
where the three-legged stool has yet to be in- 
vented; where the skins of animals are used 
for clothing, or rude structures of the bark of 
trees are the only houses, and contrast that na- 
tion with those which are highly civilized, and 
he will appreciate the dignity of mechanical 
labor. To be an artisan, doubtless requires a 
higher order of talent than it does to be what 
is generally understood by the term farmer. 
The artisan has sharp competition. The world 
knows the difference between good and bad 
work when it is in the construction of a chair, 
or aboot, or a bureau, but has not yet so far 
advanced as to be able to determine, in general, 

the difference between good and bad farming. 
Indeed, we have so little of good farming, that 
we have nothing really with which to contrast 
poor work in that line; and so long as every 
man who has only culture and aspires to be 
respected entertains the untruthful opinion 
that to be a tiller of the soil is to be merely a 
drudge, and a disreputable one at that, so long 
the best talent and culture will seek other vo- 
cations. The sharp attritions and competitions 
of rivalry, then, serve to push manufactures 
forward toward perfection much more rapidly 
than any influences now operating tend to push 
forward and perfect agriculture. Agricultural 
publications are working in the right direc- 
tion ; still, there is a sneer on nine-tenths of the 
faces of the farmers against 
“BOOK FARMING,” 
and this sneer is partly merited, because fan- 
ciful, unlaborious gentlemen, with chemistry in 
their heads, and very iiitle practical experience, 
have undertaken to carry on farming by the 
book with kid gloves on, and of course made 
everything cost more than it would sell for. 
But this is no argument. The sturdy son of 
the soil should have a sturdy common-sense 
education, and then he can elevate his pursuit. 
The mechanic, as we have said, is forced by 
competition to educate himself in his business, 
to bring all the appliances of science to the 
perfection and development of his work. 
THE MECHANIC 
needs a prominent brow, and a pretty good de- 
velapment above it, to give him perception and 
reasoning talent. He needs a full temple, to 
give him ingenuity and taste, and a good de- 
gree of wideness to the middle and Back head 
to give him economy, energy, and force. He 
requires a good degree of the Mental temper- 
ament to make hfs mind sharp and clear, and 
enough of the Motive temperament to give him 





force, industry, and activity, and enough of 
the Vital temperament to furnish the steam for 
vigorous effort, and to maintain him in health ; 
and last, but not least, he needs pure air to 
breathe and plenty of sunlight. Making boots 
in cellars by gaslight is low business, because 
it crushes the man. 
THE INVENTOR A GREAT MAN, 

We have only space here to glance at the 
inventor of the steam engine, the power loom, 
the printing press, the sewing machine, and 
all the machinery by which various articles of 
utility and elegance are constructed. Verily 
he is a creator who can compel dead iron, 
wood, and other material substances, to take 
the place of fingers, and almost take the place 
of thought. He who looks upon the inventor 
or the successful user of machinery as an ig- 
noble man, or upon that pursuit as low and 
base, has yet to learn the first lesson in the 
realm of truth as applied to justice, honor, and 
respectability. : 


On Psychologn. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreaniws, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what ne more might close.--Mrs, Hemans. 











LIFE. 


1m 

“Tats morning-tide the hills are bright, 
The eun has drank the dew, 

The lark’s small shadow flits across 
The streamlet’s rippled blue: 


“My heart is young, and strong, and brave, 
My step is quick and free, 

My eyes are gaming with the light 
Of triumphs yet to be. 


“Yon mountain height is gleaming white 
Against the risen sun ; 

I long to climb its summit proud 
Before the day is done.” 


Ah! knowest thou thy heart will sink 
Before thy day shall end, 

That flashing eye will droop in tears, 
That stalwart figure bend ? 


Hast seen the dust and thorns that strew 
Thy weary, upward way? 

Hast felt yon sun’s most piercing glare? 
Oh! think of these, I pray. 


“ My will is strong to conquer these ; 
My soul is firm to dare: 

Tl onward press, and reach my goal 

Before the western sunbeams fall 
Aslant the summer air.” 


That mountain peak is cold and bare ; 
The ever-mournful wind 

Will shriek aronnd thy weary head, 
Thy falt’ring footsteps find. 


That summit's cold, eternal snows 
No summer heat may melt: 

No springing up of tree or flower 
Those solitudes have felt. 

I raised my eyes,—the youth had gone ; 
On yonder mountain side 

He smiling turned and waved his hand: 
I smiled again, and sighed. 


m 
“Yon weary sun is setting low 
O’er moor and mountain glen ; 
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And T have lived and seen his light 
For threescore years and ten. 

“The locks upon niy brow are white, 
My pulse is slow and cold, 

My sight and sense are failing fast, 
For I am growing old.” 

What of the fleeting years, old man? 
What gifts have they bronght thee? 

"Twas many a year ago we spoke 
Of triumphs yet to be. 

“Yon lurid sun, that gladly sets 
Across the dark’ning moor, 

Is not as glad as I that this 
Our day is almost o’er. 

“ That foolish, happy morning-tide 
My heart was not as glad 

As now, to leave a day behind 
That I have found so sad. 

“T would not hasten, if I could, 
This short and painless night, 

I only wait, in patient trust, 
The breaking of the light. 

“T’ve striven long, and striven hard, 
To reach this summit drear; 

T’ve reached it—and I learned, too late, 
I was not happy here. 

“TI do not wish that otherwhere 
T had my footsteps bent. 

Whatever is my state in life, 
Therewith am I content, 

“ And now, in solemn, silent hope, 
I raise my patient eyes, 

And listen for the Messenger 
Who bears me to the skies.” 

I saw no more mine aged friend ; 
The Silent One had come 

And ended his long changeful day, 

By bearing him from hence away 


Unto his endless home. 
AUGUST BROWN. 


> eee 
PRESENTIMENTS. 


An article in the June number of the Jour- 
NAL, treating of*the singular quality of the 
mind that we call presentiment, interested me 
extremely, and no doubt many others also, 
who, like the writer, have had such premoni- 
tions, either directing their actions or warning 
them of coming events. My June number of 
the JouRNAL is missing — borrowed without 
leave, and so I must trust to my memory of the 
intimations given to others, that they may 
communicate any experience upon the subject. 

It is naturally an interesting subject to 
the writer of this, for from early life such 
glimpses of the future have been given to me, 
and when they were acted upon, sorrow was 
averted both from self and others. I will men- 
tion two instances. 

There is in my mind a memory of myself, 
always appearing to me as a picture I have 
looked upon, of a young child standing upon 
the doorstep looking at my father riding away 
in an open carriage drawn by two brown 
horses, and going a long two days’ ride toa 
large village among the hills. As I thus gazed 
at the receding carriage, a pang of such keen 
and thrilling anguish, a foreboding of terrible 
ill, seized me, and even now I shrink from the 
memory of that thrill of terror. After I be- 
came a woman I lived in the city, and when- 
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ever I visited a friend in the upper part of it, I 
had to pass the depot where the cars were 
taken for the very village I have spoken of, 
and for some reasons unreasoned upon, I al- 
ways put myself to considerable inconvenience 
to avoid passing the place, not even liking to 
look at the cars as they passed ; but so childish 
and senseless did I regard my antipathy, that 
I never spoke of it, only once or twice remark- 
ing to my husband that I hated to hear of that 
town, which, as I had never been there, he 
thought very silly, as indeed it was. But after 
a few years, events made our going there to 
reside a matter in every way advantageous to 
my husband, but he was utterly amazed at my 
conduct when he announced his intention to 
me. I could not reason upon it—I could only 
protest against it; and when told that if I could 
say anything that could show why I should 
have such strong objections, he would be ruled 
by my wishes, I could only urge my terrors as 
a child, and my shrinking as a woman, from 
any mention of the place. I could see all the 
worldly good to be gained ; I knew how beau- 
tifully situated it was; how accessible to the 
city, how choice the society,.and hew conve- 
nient to my friends; but, almost inarticulate 
with weeping, I could only urge—* Oh, no, I 
am sure terrible evil will follow if we go 
there.” We went. In two years three little 
mounds told of the utter desolation of my 
home, and a brain fever left me ill for many 
months. Then, having little more to lose of 
all that makes home happy, we left the ill-fated 
place. 

Again, during the war, I was impressed with 
the idea that I must go to see my father if I 
would ever see him again in life. Twice my 
trunk was packed to go, but each time some 
rebel outbreak made traveling unsafe, and I 
had to wait. One day the call to go seemed so 
strong that I waited for nothing, but started 
for a long day’s travel, telegraphing that I was 
coming. When I reached my father’s house, 
I turned from my mother’s embrace quickly te 
my father, and asked anxiously if he were 
well. I could not bear him out of my sight, 
and twice at night got up to go to his room to 
watch his sleep, and then returned to my bed, 
to weep myself asleep, and in the morning to 
feel half ashamed of myself when I heard his 
cheery voice outside my door, and to hear in 
answer to my question, “ Your father well? 
yes, of course, why shouldn’t he be?” When 
I bade him good-bye, I could hardly hide my 
tears ; and as the carriage moved away, I sur- 
prised the friend accompanying me with wail- 
ing out,“ Oh, I shall never behold my father 
again!” Two weeks after that I awoke sud- 
denly one morning and looked at my watch ; 
it was five o'clock, and I was not only broad 
awake, but soul as well as body was on the 
alert. A few hours after, I received notice that 
my father had died at five o'clock that morn- 
ing. 

These are but two instances of many in 
my life. Whence come they? I have tried to 

. reason about them, haye talked of “ nervous 





states,” of “excitable mental condition,” of 
“delicate health,” and all that sort of thing. 
Whence come these premonitions? My Spirit- 
uality is only “full,” though my Ideality is 
large. I sometimes fancy it is because of my 
utter indifference to most of the little interests 
of outside life, and my intense love and union 
with all nature. The trees, and flowers, and 
birds, and more especially insect life, all have 
voices for me. Often when alone with nature, 
I listen to their voices and say, “ Come, let us 
together praise God.” I am extremely sensi- 
tive to the influence of a thunder storm, feel it 
coming; before a cloud is to be seen, but am 
almost insensible to the sense of fear, and but in 
this matter of presentiments, am too practical 
to be superstitious. Whence come they? R. 


i  ——— —_ 


BRAIN WAVES. 


R. M. O., of Georgia, sends us the following : 

Dear Sir * The following incidents occurred 
in Georgia ; I got it from the lips of the gentle- 
man himself: 

Mr. B—— was the youngest son of some 
four children, the youngest in the family, and 
his mother’s pet. He was born and brought 
up in the State of New York, but being of a 
roving disposition, left home much against his 
mother’s wishes and her ardent love. Hecame 
to Georgia to make his fortune in 1839, which he 
did. On a certain day, as he was going home 
in the evening from his store, he suddenly 
heard his mother’s voice, saying: “ My son, I 
will be with you always now.” She was still 
living in New York. When he got home, his 
wife remarked, “ Mr. B——, what makes you 
look so pale? are you sick?” “ No,” said he; 
“but I tell you, my mother has just died, for 
she spoke to me a few moments ago. See 
what hour it is, and remember the day, for the 
next letter I get from home will bring me 
tidings of her death, I am sure.” Sure enough, 
in two weeks he did get a letter, and his mo- 
ther had died at the hour noted by his clock, 
and on the day he heard her voice. 

Can any one tell why the needle points to 
the pole? yet it does, and guides the mariner 
safe over the trackless ocean. There is a mag- 
netic or electric influence between kindred 
souls, and mental impressions can be made 
upon those we love or desire to see, though a 
thousand miles may intervene. Man is a com- 
pound being, animal and spiritual; and the 
spiritual being ethereal, it can impress itself 
upon the matter, the brain, and.produce the 
thoughts or impressions desired. That mo- 
ther’s yearning, anxious spirit thought of her 
son in Georgia in her dying moments, and 
longed to see him, and it did communicate with 
him even by sound, for he looked around to see 
her, so natural was the voice. 

a 

TuatT soul is indeed rich that can regale it- 
self with its own carefully awarded treasures 
of loveliness and excellence. There is no 
poverty so intolerable as poverty of heart. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MARE, 
VENICE. 


Tue ecclesiastical architecture of the Middle 
Ages can show but few more remarkable and 
striking edifices than the patriarchal church 
of St. Mark’s in Venice, which is in style a pe- 
culiar mixture of the antique Grecian and ori- 
ental Moorish, and a proud relic of the glory of 
ancient Venice. Its building was commenced 
in the year 976, under the Doge San Pietro Orse- 
olo L, and was finished in 1071, under the 
Doge Domenci Silvia, since which time it 
has been much altered. The legend says that 
the body of the Evangelist Mark here found a 
final resting-place, having been brought hither 
by the Doge Ziustiniano from Alexandria, in 
Egypt. While the cathedral was in process of 
erection, every vessel returning from the East 
to Venice was obliged to bring pillars and 
marbles for its wails. The principal front is 
one hundred and seventy feet wide, and has 
five hundred columns of various shapes and 
colors. Over the center porch of the vestibule 
stand the celebrated bronze horses, brought 
from the hippodrome of Constantinople when 
that city was taken by the Crusaders. These 
were sent to Paris by Napoleon Bonaparte dur- 
ing his Italian campaign, but were restored in’ 
1815. The edifice, which has a circumference 
of 3304 meters*—being 764 meters in length by 
82 in breadth—is surmounted by five domes, of 
which the central one is ninety and the others 
eighty feet in height. Though these propor- 
tious are not so imposing as many other Euro- 
pean ecclesiastical structures, it must be borne 
in mind that Venice stands upon ground wrest- 
ed entirely from the ocean : 

“The domes of Venice, anchored on the sea, 

Far off—an airy city of the brain!” 

says Bayard Taylor, in his description of the 
approach to the lagoon city, against whose 
stones the “ gaining waves beat like passing 
bells.” The cathedral stands in the great place 
of St. Mark, and the magnificent structure has 
been well described by the greatest of art critics 
—John Ruskin—whose account will serve as a 
fit accompaniment to our rich engraving: 

“The vast tower of St. Mark [says Ruskin] 
seems to lift itself visibly forth from the level 
field of checkered stones ; and, on each side, the 
countless arches prolong themselves into ranged 
symmetry, as if the rugged and irregular houses 
that pressed together above us in the dark alley 
had been struck back into sudden obedience 
and lovely order, and all their rude casements 
and broken walls had been transformed into 
arches charged with goodly sculpture, and 
fluted shafts of delicate stone.. And well may 
they fall back, for beyond those troops of or- 
dered arches there rises a vision out of the earth, 
and all the great square seems to have opened 
from it in a kind of awe, that we may see it 
far away ;—a multitude of pillars and white 
domes, clustered into a long, low pyramid of 
colored light; a treasure-heap, it seems partly of 





* About 360 yards, A meter is equivalent to 99.37 
inches, 
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gold, and partly of opal, and mother-of-pearl, 
hollowed beneath into five great vaulted porch- 
es, ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with scuip- 
ture of alabaster, clear as amber and delicate 
as ivory,—sculpture fantastic and involved, of 
palm-leaves, and lilies, and grapes, and pome- 
granates, and birds clinging and fluttering 
among the branches, all twined together into 
an endless network of buds and plumes; and, 























CATHEDRAL OF ST. 





“ And round the walls of the porches there 
are sét pillars of variegated stones, jasper and 
porphyry, and deep-green serpentine spotted 
with flakes of snow, and marbles, that half 
refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopa- 
tra-like, ‘their bluest veins to kiss,’—the shad- 
ow, as it steals back from them, revealing line 
after line of azure undulations, as a recording 
tide leaves the waved sand, their capitals rich 





of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white arches 
edged with scarlet flowers,—a confusion of de- 
light, amid which the breasts of the Greek 
horses are seen blazing in their breadth of gold- 
en strength, and the St. Mark’s lion, lifted on a 
blue field covered with stars, until at last, as if 
in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into a 
marble foam, and toss themselves far into the 
blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculptured 


MARK, VENICE. 





in the midst of it, the solemn forms of angels, 
sculptnred, and robed to the feet, and leaning 
to each other across the gates, their figures in- 
distinct among the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves beside them, inter- 
rupted and dim, like the morning light as it 
faded among the branches of Eden when first 
its gates were angel-guarded long ago. 





with interwoven tracery, rooted knots of herb- 
age, and drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, 
and mystical signs, all beginning and ending 
in thie Cross; and above them, in the broad 
archivolts, a continuous chain of language and 
of life—angels, and the signs of heaven, and the 
labors of men, each in its appointed season 
upon the earth ; and above these, another range 





spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had 
been frost-bound before they fell, and the sea- 
nymphs had inlaid them with coral and ame- 
thyst. 

“Between that grim cathedral of England 
and this, what an interval! There is a type of 
it in the very birds that haunt them; for, in- 
stead of the restless crowd, hoarse-voiced and 
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sable-winged, drifting on the black upper air, 
the St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, that 
nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle 
the soft irridescence of their living plumes, 
changing at every motion, with the tints, hard- 
ly less lovely, that have stood unchanged for 
seven hundred years. 

“ And what effect has this splendor on those 
who pass beneath it? You may walk from 
sunrise to sunset, to and fro, before the gate- 
way of St. Mark’s, and you will not see an eye 
lifted to it, nor a countenance brightened by it. 
Priest and layman, soldier and civilian, rich 
and poor, pass by it alike regardless. Up to 
the very recesses of the porches the meanest 
tradesmen of the city push their counters ; nay, 
the foundations of its pillars are themselves 
the seats, not ‘ of them that sell doves’ for sacri- 
fice, but of the vendors of toys and caricatures. 
Round the whole square in front of the church 
there is almost a continual line of cafés, where 
the idle Venetians of the middle classes lounge, 
and read empty journals. * * * And in the re- 
cesses of the porches, all day long, knots of men 
of the lowest classes, unemployed and listless, lie 
basking in the sun like lizards, and unregard- 
ed children—every heavy glance of their young 
eyes full of desperation and strong depravity, 
and their throats hoarse with cursing—gamble, 
and fight, and snarl, and sleep, hour after hour, 
clashing their bruised centesimi upon the mar- 
ble ledges of the church porch. And the im- 
age of Christ and his angels look down upon 
it continually. 

“Not in the wantonness of wealth, not in 
vain ministry to the desire of the eyes or the 
pride of life, were those marbles hewn into 
transparent strength, and those arches arrayed 
in the color of the iris. There is a message 
written in the dyes of them that once was writ- 
ten in blood ; and a sound in the echoes of their 
vaults that one day shall fill the vault of heay- 
en,— He shall return to do judgment and jus- 
tice. The strength of Venice was given her 
so long as she remembered this; but destruc- 
tion found her when she had forgotten this; 
and it found her irrevocably, because she for- 
got it without excuse. Never had a city a 
more glorious Bible. Among the nations of 
tae North a rude and shadowy sculpture filled 
their temples with confused and hardly legible 
imagery; but, for her, the skill and the treas- 
ures of the East had gilded every letter and 
illumined every page, till the Book-Temple 
shone from afaroff like the star of the Magi. 
In other cities the meetings of the people were 
often in places withdrawn from religious asso- 
ciation, subject to violence and to changes, and 
on the grass of the dangerous rampart, and in 
the dust of the troubled street, there were 
deeds done and ceunsels taken which, if we 
can not justify, we may sometimes forgive. But 
the sins of Venice, whether in her palace or in 
her piazza, were done with the Bible at her 
right hand. The walls on which its testimony 
was written were separated but by a few inches 
from those which guarded the secrets of her 
councils or confined the victims of her policy. 
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And when in her last hours she threw off 
all shame and all restraint, and the great 
squure of the city became filled with the mad- 
ness of the whole earth, be it remembered how 
much her sin was greater because it was done 
in the face of the house of God, burning with 
the letters of his Law. Mountebank and masker 
laughed their laugh and went their way, and 
a silence followed not unforetold, for amid 
them all, through century after century of 
gathering vanity and festering guilt, the white 
dome of St. Mark’s had uttered in the dead ear 
of Venice, ‘ Know thou, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment.’ 

“ Such, then, was that first and fairest Venice 
which rose out of the barrenness of the lagoon, 
and the sorrow of her people, a city of graceful 
arcades and gleaming walls, veined with azure 
and warmed with gold, and fretted with white 
sculpture like frost upon forest branches turned 
to marble. And yet, in this beauty of her 
youth, she was no city of thoughtless pleasure. 
There was still a sadness of heart upon her, 
and a depth of devotion in which lay all her 
strength. The temper which made the cross 
the principal ornament of every building is not 
to be misunderstood, nor can we fail to per- 
ceive in many of the minor sculptural subjects 
meanings perfectly familiar to the mind of 
early Christianity. The peacock, used in pref- 
erence to every other kind of bird, is the well- 
known symbol of the resurrection; and, when 
drinking from a fountain or from a font, is, I 
doubt not, also a type of the new life received 
in faithful baptism. The vine, used in prefer- 
ence to all other trees, was equally recognized 
as, in all cases, a type either of Christ himself 
or of those who were in a state of visible or 
professed union with him, The dove, at its 
foot, represents the coming of the Comforter ; 
and even the groups of contending animals had, 
probably, a distinct and universally apprehend- 
ed reference to the powers of evil. * * * The 
whole church of St. Mark’s was a great Book of 
Common Prayer, the mosaics were its illumir- 
ations, and the common people of the time 
were taught their Scripture history by means 
of them, more impressively, perhaps, though 
far less fully, than ours are now by Scripture- 
reading. They had no other Bible—and Prot- 
estants do not often consider this—could have 
no other. We find it somewhat difficult to 
furnish our poor with printed Bibles; consider 
what the difficulty must have been when they 
could be given only in manuscript. The walls 
of the church necessarily became the poor 
man’s Bible, and a picture was more easily 
read upon the walls than a chapter.” 


oe 


Perrection.—Christian perfection is the 
perfection of love, of desire, of effort,—not the 
climaz of attainment. A man can never be too 
righteous to grow,-—not until a cedar can be too 
healthy and strong to grow,—too full of sap to 
put forth a new bud, expand a new leaf, start 
‘out a new bough, fashion a new cone, and en- 
large its own trunk.—Alerander Clark. 





SPIRITUAL LOVELINESS. 


GENUINE loveliness is the effulgence of sub- 
lime virtue ; it is a soft and mellow light, dif- 
fusing a delicious radiance over the entire 


~character, and investing its possessor with a 


halo of indefinable beauty. It is the “ fresh 
ripple from deep fountains” of inborn love. 
It is the gentle dew descending from the clear 
heaven of a pure and lofty mind—the mystic 
charm that “ pleases all around, from the wish 
to please.” Let us seck, then, to adorn our- 
selves with this most charming of all orna- 
ments. Keep the chambers of our souls clean 
and unpolluted. But every pure emotion and 
generous sentiment we should sedulously cul- 
tivate and foster with persevering care. Breathe 
a kindly feeling for all. Desire to impart a 
pleasure to all with whom we meet. Live to 
scatter flowers of joy in every path we tread, 
—to be a golden beam of soft and mellow light 
in every home we visit. Aim to move as a 
loving seraph in every circle. Thus animated 
by inward emotions and purposes, our outward 
lives and actions will shine with softened luster 
upon all. Thus will we sway a scepter of 
hallowed power over many hearis; and while 
we “draw to ourselves the love of others, as 
the diamond drinks up the sun’s rays, only to 
return them in tenfold strength and beauty,” 
we will put on charms which “no beauty of 
known things, nor imagination of the unknown, 
can aspire toemulate. We will shine in colors 
purer and brighter than pearl, or diamond, or 
prism can reflect. Arabian gardens in their 
bloom can exhale no such sweetness as a lovely 
spirit diffuses.” 
Living to bless others, we will ourselves be 
blessed, because 
* All worldly joys are lees 
Than that one joy of doing kindnesses.” 
And when, in the dying hour, we are feeling 
that : 
“ Power, will, sensation, memory, fail in turn, 

Our very essence seems to pass away, 

Like a thin cloud that melts across the moon, 

Lost in the blue immensity of heaven,” 
then those we have loved, and blessed in 
loving them, shall watch our departing souls, 
and breathe after us the prayer of 

“ Heaven's peace upon thee, even as thou hast 

Over this soul a calm of sunshine cast.” 
DANIEL WISE. 


oe 


Snort settlements make long friendships. 
The frequent balancing of accounts in business 
is a.sure preventive of incurable alienations 
And in cases of actual misunderstanding, all the 
manuals of good manners ever written contain 
nothing so complete as the simple rule of Chris- 
tian ethics—“If thy brother trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone.” 

Personal and prompt explanations between 
the parties, without any communication with 
others, would settle the greater part of the ob- 
stinate quarrels which disgrace civilized 
society. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 

Of paradise that has survived the fall f 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as iu truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cowper. 








ABOUT GIRLS. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


WERE any one to ask us who really and ac- 
tually rules this American republic, we should 
promptly answer—the girls! Congress makes 
our laws, and the President puts on his specta- 
cles and vetoes them or not, at his leisure and 
pleasure ; but as for the real, practical rules and 
regulations of every-day life, are they not intro- 
duced and maintained and kept in working or- 
der by the girls of America? They are tyrants, 
autocrats, not to say despots, in social exist- 
ence. What is there that they can not control? 
What undertaking is too mighty for their small 
hands and vigorous wills? The biggest man 
who ever roared out his opinion at a political 
caucus, or held the manifold reins of govern- 
ment in his grasp, is as wax in the hands of 
the girls! 

In France, we are told that young unmarried 
women are mere ciphers—that it requires the 
seal and signet of a wedding-ring to give them 
any weight in social circles. Here matters are 
altogether different. When a woman marries 
she loses her identity, to a certain extent, in 
that of her husband. “Mr. —— says so-and- 
so”--“Tll see what m¥# husband thinks”— 
“TIl ask Aim”—say the ladies who have prom- 
ised to “love, honor, and obey,” That this is 
altogether right, and as it should be, we don’t 
pretend to say; that there are many excep- 
tions, we freely admit. But when women have 
houses to rule, and servants to watch with 
Argus eyes, and little ones to engineer through 
the dangerous pitfalls of mumps and measles, 
small-pox and scarlatina, they are apt to keep 
their sympathies and influences solely for the 
domestic circle. 

But the girls are hampered by no such cares 
and responsibility. The world is their house- 
hold—society in general becomes their study. 
They can do what they please with the great 
plaything of existence. Would that they could 
be educated up to the point of appreciating 
and understanding their mighty privileges ! 

Remember that the great first principles of 
reform are in your hands, American girls. 
Remember that a chance word from your lips 
will have more weight with young men than 
all the laws that ever were enacted. They can 
stand the station-house, and the police-court, 
but they can’t endure your scorn. Did you 
ever reflect that when you admired young 
Montague’s absurd mimicry of half-obsolete 
English fashions, you imposed on poor little 
Penniless the stringent necessity of straight- 
way buying a costume as near like it as possible, 


even though he went with one meal a day for _ 


the next three months? Do you know that 
when you offer the temperate Smith a glass of 
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wine with the pretty imperative little way you 
sometimes have, he feels himself as perempto- 
rily obliged to drink it as if you held a load- 
ed pistol to his head? Are you aware that 
Jones affects his “fast” ways, and spends his 
money recklessly, just because he wants to 
find favor in your eyes? It is for you that 
thousand-dollar horses are driven; diamonds 
sported; parties given; and expensive ex- 
cursions gotten up. You are royal sovereigns, 
every one of you, and your subjects are man- 
kind! Show us the girl, however plain and 
unpretentious she may be, who has not at 
least one bearded slave who hangs on her sim- 
plest word, and believes in her as the fire- 
worshiper of the East believes in the sun! 
And we know some who number their captives 
by the score. 

It would not be inappropriate to divide the 
race of conquerors into two classes—country 
girls and city girls. The latter possess, com- 
paratively speaking, little individuality. They 
all eat pickles, read novels, “ finish” at Madame 
Somebody-or-other’s French school; walk on 
Broadway with the same jaunty costume, and 
go to the opera in bonnets that might have been 
turned out of a machine by the hundred, so 
comically similar are they. They like parties; 
“delight” in promenade concerts ; sing the new- 
est music, and wear the latest frippery, and 
always have something to say upon every im- 
aginable subject. Of course there are excep- 
tions to these generalities. There is the “ fast” 
young lady who smokes cigarettes, and goes to 
the races, and bets boxes of gloves, and says 
she can “ drink a bottle of champagne without 
feeling it;”"—there is the literary young lady 
who frequents reading-rooms and abstruse “ so- 
cieties,” and takes notes at all the lectures, and 
generally takes to spectacles before she is thirty 
years old. There is the young lady who has 
a “mission,” and visits ragged schools, and 
has a class at the Five Points, and confiscates 
stray children with a view to their moral and 
mental cultivation, and puts all sorts of uncom- 
promising questions to Hibernian mothers in 
tenement houses as to why their offspring are 
not sent more regularly to school! And there 
is the “nice girl” who finds time for city en- 
gagements and country cousins alike; who 
keeps up with the times, reads the newspaper 
every day, never neglects a household duty, 
and entertains all the forlorn wallflowers at 
fashionable parties—the girl who is an actual 
loss to society when she is rash enough to get 
married. More exceptions we could name, but 
will not for lack of space—and, possibly, pa- 
tience. 

But if we were a young man on the outlook 
for a wife, we should not pause in city draw- 
ing-rooms or in the maelstrom of Broadway. 
Give us the country girls—the flowers that 
spring up in quiet villages and along secluded 
inland roads. A country girl, brought up as 
country girls are brought up, now-a-days is a 
jewel to shine royally in any man’s home. Her 
mind don’t get the originality brushed off by 
constant contact with the folly and triviality of 








what is called “society.” She reads and re- 
flects ; she has ideas of her own that she knows 
how to put into graceful words, and her mind 
is perpetually ripening, as it were, into the 
perfection of cultivation. Moreover, she is phys- 
ically as well as mentally strong. She don’t 
go to parties at midnight, nor eat lobster salads 
and indigestible sweets; she breathes pure air 
and keeps regular hours, and never deliberately 
sacrifices health and strength to the arbitrary 
freak of some passing fashion. 

Did you never observe how dwarfed and 
one-sided your mignonette will grow in a bed 
with many others? By itself it would expand 
into a thriving, well-proportioned plant, but 
the vicinage of others cramps it. So we some- 
times think it fares with humanity. The coun- 
try lassie is stamped with the contact of no 
narrow-minded votaries of form and fashion ; 
she expands, as God means all women should, 
into an originality of her own. Cross the 
threshold of almost any rural home—its little 
goddess may be kneading bread, or mixing bis- 
cuit in the kitchen, or she may be picking peas 
in the garden, or feeding chickens in the barn- 
yard; but you will find Motley’s History on the 
table, and Emerson’s Essays on the mantel, and 
poems hidden away among the half-hemmed 
frills in the workbasket, and flowers in the 
window, and graceful indications of refinement 
everywhere. 

If the girls only knew their power, what 
couldn’t they do? Since the days of Helen they 
have kept the world in a ferment with their 
bright eyes and their witching ways and their 
pretty little tricks and finesses. Men give them 
the best places in the railroad cars, the cosiest 
corners in lecture-rooms. “Front seats reserved 
for the ladies” is a fair representative motto of 
the whole world now-a-days. They can’t be 
President, but the President would give a 
good deal.to be they! As for judges of the 
Supreme Court, isn’t every girl as much “judge 
of the supreme court” as if she wore a wig and 
carried the insignia? Mankind waits her de- 
cision with eagerness; it treasures up her opin- 
ions as if every word were a golden doubloon. 
She is strong in her weakness ; imperial in her 
helplessness ; prettily conscious in her potence. 
If she would only set up a high standard, and 
make her subjects live up to it, how much bet- 
ter this world would be! Upon the whole, it’s 
a fine thing to be a girl! 


——_—2 > 


A ROYAL DAIRY. 


Pernaps some of our lady readers who know 
the “ins and outs” of the kitchen and pantry 
of farm life, and who can appreciate good 
milk, rich cream, and sweet golden butter, will 
relish the “creamy richness” of the following 
description of Queen Victoria’s Dairy Farm : 

“We entered a beautiful cottage, and were 
shown by one of the Queen’s favorite servants 
into a room about thirty feet square, the roof 
supported by six octagonal columns of white 
marble, with richly carved capitals. The 
floors were of white porcelain tiles, the win- 
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dows stained glass, bordered with May blos- 
soms, daisies, butter-cups, and primroses. The 
floors were lined with tiles of porcelain of a 
delicate blue tint, with rich medallions inserted 
of the Queen, Prince Consort, and each of the 
children. Shields, monograms of the royal 
family, and bas-reliefs of agricultural designs, 
representing the seasons, completed the orna- 
mentation of this exquisite model dairy. All 
round the walls ran a marble table, and 
through the center two long ones, supported 
by marble posts resting on basins, through 
which runs a perpetual stream of spring water. 
By this means the table slabs are always cold, 
and the temperature of the dairy is chill, while 
the white and gilt china milk and butter dishes 
resting on the tables are never placed in water. 
We drank the delicious milk, brought in bright 
metal buckets, lined with porcelain, the queen’s 
monogram and crest glittering on the brass 
plates on the covers. In the room where the 
butter was made, the milk skimmed and strain- 
ed, we feasted our eyes on the rows of metal 
porcelain-lined cans of every size, made to 
lock, and sent to the royal family as far as 
Scotland, so they always have good milk and 
butter. The churn was of metal also, and 
lined with porcelain, made in two compart- 
ments. The outside chamber surrounding the 
cylinder could have warm or cold water 
poured in to regulate the “ coming of the but- 
ter” without disturbing the cream. The lid 
was screwed on, and the stationary stand 
which turned, made the work easy and rapid. 
But while sixty cows are daily milked, and as 
many more are grazing, the royal family are 
more than satisfied, and the Londoners more 
than dissatisfied to see rolls of golden butter 
and cans of cream sold from the model farm 
for saving money for the Queen !” 
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THE TRUH RELATION OF THE 
SEXES. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


“ Now,” said a gentleman friend, as he hand- 
ed me into a Philadelphia street-car, “don’t 
you expect any poor tired man to give up his 
seat for you. Remember, you are a believer in 
woman's rights!” 

“ Yes, sir,” I responded, gaily, “and in the 
rights of tired men also.” 

The car rolled on. There had been no hope of 
one less crowded had I waited, so I thankfully 
accepted its standing room, as I had two miles 
to go, and the twilight shades were gathering. 

A gentleman arose and politely offered me 
his seat. I was a little surprised at this, for 
several young and fashionably dressed ladies 
were standing, and my first impulse was to 
decline, but the thought of my little boy re- 
strained me, and, accepting it with thanks, I 
gathered the tired child to my arms, where he 
was soon in a quiet slumber. As I watched 
him, my mind reverted to the animated but 
playful discussion which the arrival of the car 
had interrupted. 


The previous assertion of my friend, that 
the suffrage once given to woman she would 
lose all claim to gentlemanly courtesy, recurred 
to me in all its absurdity, and with my usual 
saucy defiance of all conventionalities I ad- 
dressed the gentleman who had so kindly giv- 
en me his place. 

“T suppose I owe this seat to your pity for 
this tired child, do I not ?” 

“Not exactly, madam!” he replied. “You 
owe it rather to your own pity for ‘ poor tired 
men.’ There are so few ladies who ever think 
¢ of them.” 

A shade of bitterness was in the tone. The 
face was grave, even to sadness, but it lighted 
again as he added, 

“T had allowed these ladies to stand because 
they were young and gay, and I was tired with 
a long, busy day in my store, but when I heard 
the banter of your friend and your reply, I re- 
solved to give you my seat. 

“T waited, however, to see if you would act 
up to your creed of womanly independence, or 
if, likeysome others, you would pass along the 
car, looking at every gentleman there as if he 
were bound in honor to yield you his place, 
and then take it, if given, without even a look 
of gratitude. When you quietly took your 
stand, as if it were your right to assist yourself, 
I felt it was also my right to assist you.” 

This is the whole theory of the “ woman ques- 
tion” as I believe it. It is woman’s duty to be 
as self-reliant and as independent, both in purse 
and in feeling, as it is possible for mortals to 
become. It is her dearest right to accept a 
brotherly assistance in every honorable under- 
taking. 

It is man’s duty to assist and protect every 
worthy woman to the extent of his ability. I 
will go further and add, of every unworthy 
one also, if she be in distress, and that he 
should keep his own purity so spotless that he 
can do this and his motives be undoubted. 

This I hold to be the true relation of the 
sexes. Man is physically stronger than wo- 
man. It is the right of the weaker to accept 
assistance from the stronger, and as mind is 
far above matter, this involves no inferiority or 
degradation. 

It is the beautiful little poem of “ Katie Lee 
and Willie Grey,” as it is acted out in most 
families. Who has not sympathized with the 
noble boy in his resolution, 

“ And I'll carry, so I will, 
Katie's basket up the hill?’ 
Who has not loved her for her truly feminine 
reply, half refusing, half consenting, 
“You may help me, if you will, 
With the basket up the hill?” 

And when, in after years, the cradle basket 
swings between them, with its pretty inmate 
to be carried in the amns of mutual wedded 
love up the hill of life, we feel that the poem is 
the true rendering of the universal law. 

A clerical friend, not long since, in perform- 
ing the marriage service, used the words, 
“Jove, honor, and protect,” instead of the old 





form. When afterward asked if this was not a 





mistake when addressing the lady, he replied, 
“No; a good wife protects her husband more 
than he can possibly protect her.” 

I am always immeasurably vexed to hear a 
man talk of “ supporting” his wife, as if she did 
not “ support” him, if she were any way worthy 
of the name, in a far higher and better sense 
than a mere maintenance. 

It is a sad thing when the question of the 
ballot, instead of being discussed with refer- 
ence to human right and national policy, be- 
comes a source of antagonism between the sexes. 

Not alone to husband and wife, but to all 
true manhood and to all pure womanhood, is 
it said, “ What God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” 

The Mormon creed, that only through mar- 
riage does woman enter heaven, is but the 
shadow of a holy truth, a truth which sensual 
minds can not receive; so, also, is the doctrine 
of “ spiritual affinities.” It is lamentable that 
our holiest words have become almost syno- 
nyms for vice. 

When woman can look up to man as to a wiser 
elder brother, whose assistance she may safely 
receive, and in whose counsel she may safely 
confide ; when man can see in every woman a 
sister whose weakness he is bound to guard, 
and whose pure love is the rainbow in all 
life’s storms, then shail we hear no more of 
man’s or woman's rights, for we shall have 
realized the true relation of each to the other. 


ae 


VINNIE REAM, 


THE YOUNG SCULPTOR. 


Tuts is a very inartistic portrait of a 
young lady who would be an artist. The 
coarse wood-cut is far from doing justice 
to the original. During the late great 
impeachment trial in Washington the 
name of Vinnie Ream became widely 
known, and much curiosity was mani- 
fested to know something of her history 
and personal appearance. We regret 
our inability, through lack of materials, 
to do the subject justice, but the best 
we have been able to procure are here- 
with given. Her features are somewhat 
thin, clearly defined and pointed, rather 
than round, blunt, and beefy, as indi- 
cated in the cut. She is something un- 
der the medium size, being about four 
feet six inches in height, and weighing 
about 115 pounds. Her complexion is 
of the brunette type, with dark, full eyes 
and black hair. Her body is lithe, her 
brain large, and her mind intensely act- 
ive. She has large Ideality, Construct- 
iveness, and Form, and large perceptive 
faculties in general. Imitation is also 


-well developed ; so are Approbativeness 


and Firmness. She lacks nothing in the 
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faculties which give am- 
bition, energy, and exec- 
utiveness. There is no 
reason to doubt but that 
she may succeed fairly in 
her chosen pursuit. Those 


human abilities, or who 
liken her to Michel An- 
gelo, evince more enthu- 
siasm than wise discrimi- 
nation. We shall, bow- 
ver, look forward to a 
full measure of success 
for the young lady artist. 

A gentleman connect- 
ed with the New York 
daily press, who spent 
some time in Washing- 
ton during Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration, furnishes 
us the following sketch : 


The portrait of Miss Ream 
is a good likeness, but lacks 
necessarily the remarkable 4 


pression which are her strik- =e 
ing peculiarities of face. The == 
public have come to know = — 
and to take a lively interest SS 







— 


—— 
in Miss Ream, from the fact AAPA 3 


that she was selected from 
among many competitors by 
a committee of Congress to — 
execute a life-size statue of 
the late President Abraham 
Lincoln, to be placed in the 
Capitol at Washington as a 
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we / // fi before. From this time she 
a +9 VA pursued her artistic studies 


PORTRAIT OF VINNIE REAM, THE YOUNG SCULPTOR. 
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of her education. Ata later 
period, her parents removed 
over the border into Arkan- 
sas, residing at Little Rock 
and Fort Smith, where little 
Vinnie became well known 
and a favorite as a school- 
girl. At the breaking out of 

the late war her father re- 
ceived an appointment in the 
Treasury Department, and 
Postmaster-General Blair ap- 
pointed Miss Vinnie to a 
clerkship in his department, 
where she distinguished her- 
self for extraordinary facility 

in penmanship, being able, it 

is said, to write five hundred 
names in a single hour. At 

the time she was thus engag- 

ed, she chanced to pay a visit 

to the studio of Mr. Clarke 
Mills, and while witnessing 

™ the operation of modeling in 
So clay she remarked, “ Why! 
‘ I can do that.” She took 
. home some clay, and in two 

or three days returned to the 
studio with the model of her 
Ss first work, The Dying Stand- 
ard-Bearer, which greatly 
surprised Mr. Mills for its ef- 
fectiveness of design, as well 
‘as for being the production 


SS 


tempted anything of the kind 


. of one who had never at- 
Js JL 


and work at home, after De- 
partment hours, for about a 
year, when she gave up her 
situation and determined to 





national memorial of that 
great and good man. The decision of the 
committee was confirmed in the House of 
Representatives without a division. The fair 
sculptor has also been brought prominently be- 
fore the country, and widely divergent opinions 
have been expressed upon the merits of her 
work, through the medium of the press. She 
has many supporters in and out of Congress, 
while others decry her work, and have some- 
times forgotten criticism in personal abuse of 
the artist. Our own opinion is that Miss Ream 
possesses many of the essential qualities requi- 
site to success in the work she has undertaken. 
She knew Mr. Lincoln intimately, and was en- 
gaged upon a bust of him at the time he was 
assassinated, and finished it soon after his 
death. Thus she had the opportunity and the 
motive for inspiration; and we think she has 
availed herself of these advantages, for her 
model presents a perfect transcript of the form 
and features of the late President during his 
last days on earth, while over his angular and 
unpromising frame-work she has thrown a 
grace, ease, and chaste freedom of manner at 
once artistic, reverent, and womanly. Having 


examined the different busts and statues exe- 
cuted, and in process of execution, of the la- 
mented President, we are compelled to say 
that, taken as a whole, Miss Ream’s statue 
gives a better idea of Mr. Lincoln than any 
other which we have seen. Miss Ream has 
taken her model to Europe, where it will be 
cut in marble. She is now in Paris, but will 
make her artist-home in Rome, and will do all 
her work there, devoting about two years to 
it. We sincerely hope and believe that she 
will return to her native land, bringing with 
her a beautiful and worthy statue of the late 
President, and thus practically settle the ques- 
tion of the wisdom of her selection to perform 
the artistic part of a work so important--of a 
duty so noble, so patriotic, so national in its 
thought and purpose. Vinnie Ream is in her 
twenty-fourth year; was born in the Territory 
of Wisconsin, her father being treasurer of that 
Territory at the time of her birth. 

After Wisconsin was admitted as a State into 
the Union, her parents removed to Washington, 
D.C.,and soon after from thence to the State of 
Missouri,where Vinnie received the greater part 








devote herself to art. Wealthy 
friends offered every inducement to prevail on 
her to abandon this idea. 

She also at this time received an advan- 
tageous offer of marriage; but her invariable 
answer to every inducement was, “I am wed- 
ded to my art.” She had an enthusiastic de- 
votion to the memory of her friend the Martyr 
President, and will give all the forces of her 
life, if need be, in doing her utmost to preserve 
and hand down to future generations a trust- 
worthy and noble artistic transcript in marble 
of the form and features of the great Emanci- 
pator as he appeared on the last day of his 
life, saddened and care-worn, consecrated by 
years of strife, tears, and blood, as the final 
sacrifice to the Moloch of rebellion and civil 
war. Her success, if made, will be another 
practical triumph for woman in a field where 
but few of either sex succeed in becoming 
eminent; and for this reason her career will 
be followed and watched over by her country- 
men, and they, as we have every reason to 
suppose, will gladly award both recognition 
and support to an earnest and ever diligent 
spirit. 
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HOW TO SPOIL A HUSBAND. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


[A LATE number of the Manufacturer and 
Builder, an excellent magazine published in 
this city, serves up the following spicy lecture 
by the Brooklyn Heights divine :] 

It is an old proverb that “ a man is what his 
wife will let him be.” Like all proverbs, it is 
true often enough to be taking to the popular 
mind. A man’s conduct, his morals, his gene- 
ral thrift are determined by a variety of cir- 
cumstances. But none among all the influences 
that act upon him is to be compared with the 
influence of his wife. A man may be good in 
spite of a foolish woman; but the chances in 
any case are against it. A man may be bad not- 
withstanding the presence of a discreet and 
excellent woman; but unusual temptation 
or great depravity will be required to effect 
such a result. A woman’s influence is perva- 
sive and continuous. Rising up, lying down, 
going out, or coming in, she is with the hus- 
band. Others have to gain access to him. 
She has a near place and the first chance al- 
ways; the first In the morning and the last at 
night. She touches all the springs of life, 
through her children, through her domestic 
arrangements, through her personal attrac- 
tions. She reaches his pride, his ambition, his 
temper, his love, and his passions, as no other 
one may. The strongest natures can only par- 
tially maintain an independence, and common 
natures not at all. In this statement I shall 
look only on the dark side of the picture, and 
sketch a few of the ways in which a wife can 
destroy her husband. She can soon dispel the 
marriage illusion that she was good, amiable, 
and angelic. After a few days, let her mani- 
fest selfishness; study her own comfort and 
neglect his; meet his advances with rebuff; 
get him angry and torment him till he is 
furious; convince him that she cares for him 
only, when she has some plan to carry ; that he 
is of value to her plans, but is used like a 
printer’s type, to be set up or distributed just to 
suit her caprice. Let her see to it that the 
house is uncomfortable. Scold him when he 
leaves, and when he comes home, give him a 
warm reception. Whenever anything goes 
wrong, put the blame on him. Never give up 
on any question, watch his words and actions, 
and throw up to him every day, in the most 
provoking manner, his little mistakes. This 
will form a first-class receipt for ruining any 
common man. He will be sure to take his 
comfort somewhere away from home. If his 
home is dreary, the drinking-shop is gay and 
genial. If his wife peppers him, all the more 
reason for spending as much time with jolly 
fellows who tell good stories, drink in good 
fellowship, and have a rousing good time gen- 
erally! Then, the wife will have a good 
chance to excite sympathy in her behalf, as a 
poor neglected creature, and the husband will 
be duly regarded asa monster! At this stage 
of affairs she should treat him before folks with 
studious kindness and with angelic meekness ; 
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the trouble will be amply repaid by the liberty 
which she will have as soon as they are by 
themselves. Ifa woman sets out, she can make 
home little better than a hell. But women do 
not need to pursue such a vulgar path to ruin, 
A wife may love her husband and her children, 
and may perform her ordinary duties faithfully, 
and yet ruin her husband by her foolish am- 
bition. I say foolish ambition, for there is such 
a thing as a sensible, thrifty, and honorable 
ambition. It is a good thing to have an ambi- 
tious wife. A man is quickened, stirred up, 
and kept sharp. He is inspired to better his 
condition and to lift his children to a level far 
aboye that at which he started. 

But let a woman’s ambition turn on show 
and seeming rather than on substance and re- 
ality, and she will drive her husband to ruin, 
unless he is made of uncommonly good stuff. 
She wishes to equal the best. She is ambitious 
of clothes, of a fine, but for him extravagant, 
table. She envies every one more prosperous 
than her husband is. She wishes a housea 
little beyond his means ; she will have clothes 
not consistent with his income; she demands 
expensive pleasures which suck up his slender 
earnings; she brings him in debt, keeps him 
feverish with anxiety, and finally poisons his 
very honesty. Many a man breaks down in 
reputation and becomes a castaway under the 
stimulation of his wife’s dishonest ambition ; 
for to live beyond one’s means is dishonest, 
and to desire to do so is to desire a dishonest 
thing. 

Let a woman scatter faster than her husband 
can gather; let her notions of duty send her 
gadding after everybody’s business but her 
own; let her religion be severe and censori- 
ous, and stand along the path of duty like a 
thorn-locust hedge on a garden walk, which 
pricks and tears everybody that goes near it; 
let her secure the art of making home uncom- 
fortable, and of tempting her husband to prefer 
any other place to it; let her use her husband 
as seamstresses do pin-cushions, to stick pins 
in; and, with ordinary luck, she will ruin any 
commonly cleyer fellow in a few years. Hay- 
ing driven him to a drunkard’s grave, she can 
muffle her martyred heart under funeral-smell- 
ing crape, and walk in comely black, until some 
new victim helps her put on again her wedding 
suit. 

[Now, Mr. Beecher, suppose you tell us how 
to spoil a wife? There are no doubt thriftless 
men who marry good women, and by bad 
treatment not only spoil them, but drive them 
into untimely graves. Give them a good talk- 
ing to. It is a good thing for all men to “see 
themselves as others see them.”—Eb.] 

ee 

Ir our lady readers wish to keep a bouquet 
fresh, let them drop a tablespoonful of pow- 
dered charcoal into the water intended for the 
flower stalks, and they will keep their fresh- 
ness and perfume for several days, and look 
and smell the same as those just gathered. 
The charcoal settles to the bottom of the vase, 
the water remaining clear. 





On Phosiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabdanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,— Hosea Iv. 6, 





APOPLEXY. 


BY A WELL-KNOWN MEDICAL AUTHOR. 


Contents: The Rationale—Exciting Causes—Predispos- 
ing Causes—Special Causes—Theory of Congestion— 
Mental Effect—Practical Considerations—Diet—Sleep 
—Treatment. 

ALMost every day in the year we read, in 
the daily papers, of some person dying sudden- 
ly, without prior indisposition, or even the 
least premonition of any serious ailment. In 
many cases these persons were of vigorous con- 
stitutions, in the prime of life, unaccustomed to 
sickness, and, so far as they were conscious, in 
the enjoyment of their usual measure of health 
up to the moment of “attack.” And these 
cases, like dyspepsia and consumption, seem to 
be on the increase in, frequency and fatality 
among us. Hon. Henry JeRaymond, of New 
York, and Rey. Patrick Henry Greenleaf, of 
Brooklyn, are among the more distinguished 
names of the recent victims. Why did they die 
so suddenly and unexpectedly ? 


THE RATIONALE. 

In most cases these persons die of apoplexy. 
What is apoplexy? Simply, congestion of the 
brain. And what is congestion of the brain? 
Nothing more nor less than an inordinate and 
disproportionate accumulation of blood in the 
vessels of that organ. In other words, the im- 
mediate cause of death is that condition of the 
blood-vessels of the brain which in medical 
parlance is termed “ engorgement.” 

It is not difficult to understand the rationale 
of a variety of morbific conditions—which are 
recognized in the Nosology as distinct diseases— 
whose proximate cause is overdistention of the 
blood-vessels of the brain. “Sunstroke” is a 
familiar example. This is an apoplectic condi- 
tion caused by excessive heat. The delirium 
of fever is owing to a determination of blood to 
the brain. “Congestive fevers” are merely or- 
dinary fevers with a disproportionate quantity 
of blood in the brain, occasioning symptoms 
somewhat analogous to those of apoplexy. In 
cholera there is so strong a determination of 
fluids to the bowels, and such a drain of serum 
from the blood, that the brain is not engorged ; 
consequently there is but little disturbance of 
the mental functions, the mind usually remain- 
ing clear, even in the stage of collapse. This 
is precisely opposite to the condition induced 
by alcohol, tobacco, opium, and similar drugs. 
These occasion, in small doses, slight delirium ; 
in larger doses, a greater degree of delirium, and 
in very large doses, stupor and insensibility— 
real apoplexy. These various effects, as well 
as those states of oppressed cerebral circulation 
termed coma, lethargy, anesthesia, etc., wheth- 
er induced by chloroform, ether, nitrous oxide, 
or the pure narcotics, are all attributable to va- 
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rious degrees of congestion of the brain. If 
the vessels of the brain are distended beyond a 
certain point, the pressure on the brain-sub- 
stance interrupts the transmission of nervous 
force to the muscles, all vital activity ceases, 
and death is instantaneous—as much so as 
when an electric flash from a Leyden jar, or 
from the surcharged storm-cloud, disorganizes 
the nerve-tissue and causes instant death. 

The functions of the mental organs—feeling 
and thinking—and the nutrition of the brain- 
material, can only be performed within certain 
limitations as to quantity of blood in the brain. 
If the blood be supplied in due quantity and of 
proper quality to the brain, all of its mental and 
vital operations go on normally and harmoni- 
ously. If the quantity be gradually diminished 
below the normal standard, the mind becomes 
feeble, apathetic, demented, idiotic. If the 
blood be suddenly and rapidly abstracted from 
the brain, or diverted to the other parts of the 
body, syncope or fainting is the result. If the 
blood be abstracted from the system very slow- 
ly, as in certain cases of hemorrhage, the su- 
perficial capillaries become measurably emp- 
tied, and the whole current of blood, while 
going its ceaseless round and passing througli 
the heart and lungs once in three minutes, is 
pressed in upon the internal viscera, and more 
especially upon the brain, occasioning that 
pathological condition of disturbed circulatron 
termed “rush of blood to the head.” If the 
quantity of blood in the brain be unduly and 

gradually increased, torpor, coma, cephalalgia, 
stupor, ete., are the evidences. But if it be 
very suddenly and very rapidly increased to a 
great extent, apoplexy is the consequence. 
Various forms and degrees of mental hallu- 
cination, delirium, insanity, monomania, etc., 
depend, for their proximate cause, on the rela- 
tive amount of blood which occupies the ves- 
sels of the brain. 


EXCITING CAUSES. 

The exciting causes of apoplexy, and, indeed, 
of all diseases, are such accidents, incidents, 
casualties, etc., as suddenly disturb the circula- 
tion so as to induce the proximate cause or 
condidon, which, as I have already explained, 
is congestion of blood in the brain. When 
the predisposition to apoplexy is strong, very 
trivial exciting causes may induce the parox- 
ysm. Over-exertion, great fatigue, an indigest- 
ible meal, a surfeit, a late supper, an ordinary 
meal taken when the mind is wearied, worried, 
anxious, or depressed, or when the body is 
overheated or exhausted; severe mental effort 
immediately after eating; a mental shock; an 
extraorlinary day’s work, or an hour’s night 
work when the mind should be asleep, are 
among the exciting causes of apoplexy. Many 
other unphysiological circumstances, which will 
readily occur to the reader, have been among 
the disturbing influences which have induced 
the disease, but they all bring about the disease 
by inducing its essential condition or proxi- 
mate cause—congestion of the brain. Unless, 
however, the predisposition to the disease ex- 
ist, nune of these circumstances can occasion 
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it, for the particular form of disease never de- | 


pends on the exciting cause, but always on the 
nature of the predispositidh. It is the predis- 
posing cause which determines the character 
and form of the resulting disease. All that 
those disturbing influences and agents usu- 
ally termed exciting causes can do is to occa- 
sion disease of some kind. Its form, character, 
nature, seat, etc., are determined by the predis- 
positions. Exciting causes only serve to de- 
velop the disease at a given time. A dozen 
persons may be equally exposed to sudden 
alternations of temperature, and each “ catch” 
an equally severe “cold.” But each may have 
a different disease from all of the others. Why? 
Not because the exciting causes, the vicissi- 
tudes of temperature, and the “cold” were dif- 
ferent in each case, but because each person 
was in a different physiological, or rather path- 
ological, condition. The plethoric person might 
have apoplexy ; the person with very foul blood, 
typhus fever; the one with a very torpid liver, 
paralysis; the one with constipated bowels, 
dysentery; the one with a large amount of 
earthy and saline matters in the blood, gout or 
rheumatism ; the one who had taken a hearty 
meal of ham and eggs, fresh fermented bread, 
pickles, and hot coffee just before exposure to 
extreme cold, cholera morbus; and one who 
had just previously “ cured” a cutaneous erup- 
tion by the application of a beautifying lotion, 
“ pain-killer,” “ all-healing ointment,” or other 
repellant medicament, would have a “revul- 
sion” to the lungs, producing pneumonia, etc. 


PREDISPOSING CAUSES. 

The predisposing causes of apoplexy, and of 
all sudden deaths except those which are occa- 
sioned by mental shocks or mechanical injuries, 
are unphysiological habits. Indeed, as already 
stated, these are causes of all the maladies that 
afflict the human family. All causes of disease, 
aside from mechanical injuries, ‘are reducible 
to two classes—poisons, introduced from with- 
out, and retained effete matters. Whatever is 
taken into the system other than air, water, and 
food is a poison and a cause of disease. And 
all excrementitious matters—the debris of the 
disintegrated tissues—when not properly ex- 
pelled from the system, bécome causes of dis- 
ease. In the language of Hippocrates, they are 
“poisons ingenerated.” The abuse or misuse 
of air, water, and food is also a cause of dis- 
ease, as well as the wse of things intrinsically 
abnormal. We may lay it down, therefore, as 
an incontroveriible postulate, that all causes of 
disease consist in the use of things abnormal, 
and the abuse of things normal. 

Now, if the body is duly supplied with proper 
food, pure water, and fresh air, and placed in 
proper relations to temperature, light, exercise, 
rest, sleep, clothing, etc., the balance, between 
supply and waste will be maintained and no 
disease can exist. But if any one or more of 
the depurating organs—the liver, lungs, skin, 
kidneys, and bowels—become obstructed, this 


balance is destroyed; effete matters accumu- 


late; poisons “ingenerate;” the blood is im- 
poverished, becomes viscid, and is circulated 
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with difficulty; the capillary vessels (in which 
all of the functions of secretion and excretion 
are performed) become overloaded and their 
diameters distended beyond the limit of nor- 
mal functional action; the blood globules be- 
come more or less disorganized; all of which 
conditions tend to inflammations, hemorrhages, 
fevers, diarrheas, cholera, diabetes, etc., accord- 
ing to the seat of the chief destruction and the 
degree of engorgement, these being the result 
of the sum total of the patient’s habits of liv- 
ing. If the brain is the seat of the principal 
obstruction, some form of brain-disease will 
result—delirium, coma, or apoplexy perhaps. 
If the brain congestion be slow and gradual, 
the patient may have paralysis; but if it be 
rapid and extreme, he will be sure to have apo- 
plexy ; and if the blood-vessels of the brain are 
stretched beyond a certain degree, he will be 
sure to die. 
SPECIAL CAUSES. 

While unphysiological habits of every kind 
are among the remote causes of apoplexy, as 
tending to its production directly or indirectly, 
there are certain morbific influences and hab- 
its of life which have a special tendency in this 
direction. And these we are now to consider, 
as constituting the special object of this paper. 

All physicians are aware of the intimate re- 
lation between constipation of the bowels and 
“aching” in the head; and most persons know 
that “ bilious” conditions of the stomach occa- 
sion violent determinations of blood to the 
brain. Whatever, therefore, in the dietetic or 
other habits of the individual tends to consti- 
pation or biliousness may be regarded as among 
the specially predisposing causes of apoplexy. 
A full, plethoric habit is commonly regarded 
as constituting a special liability to the disease, 
and the phlegmatic temperament is supposed 
also to be a predisposing condition. This may 
be true, other circumstances being equal. Tem- 
perament, however, per se, can hardly be re- 
garded as a predisposition to any disease; but 
it may be said to predispose to the habits 
which produce the predisposition to apoplexy. 
The idea I wish to indicate is well expressed 
in the answer of a certain distinguished medi- 
cal professor to one of his patients who wanted 
to know the cause of the obesity which the 
doctor could not cure. ‘ Sir,” said the profes- 
sor, “you have a predisposition to become fat, 
and a disposition to keep so.” 

The conditions or “diatheses” termed 
“plethora” and “ biliousness” require a little 
explanation in order to render their influence, 
as special causes of apoplexy, intelligible. 
Plethora itself is merely an overfullness of all 
the capillary vessels, rendering any organ or 
part of the body liable to congestion on the oc- 
currence of any accidentally disturbing influ- 
ence; but this overfullness or plethora does not 
consist in the patient having too much blood, as 
many imagine (requiring bleeding as a remedy), 
but in a redundancy of effete or waste matters 
in the blood consequent on defective depura- 
tion. Obesity, plethora, fatness, and bilious- 
ness are states in which the blood or areolar 
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tissue is loaded with impurities. It is these, 

_ and not the blood, which should be removed 
from the system, in order to render the circu- 
lation free, congestions avoidable, and apo- 
plexy impossible. 

In the plethoric diathesis all of the excretory 
organs are nearly equally defective in action ; 
hence the blood is befouled with the retained 
matters which should have passed off in the form 
of sweat, bile, urine, feces, and carbonic acid gas. 
But in the bilious diathesis the liver is inactive 
or torpid in a degree greatly disproportioned 
to the state of the other excretory organs; 
hence the blood is more especially loaded with 
the elements of bile—with those waste matters 
of the body which should have been excreted 
from the blood and passed off in the shape of 
bile. These retained biliary matters render 
the blood thick, viscid, incapable of passing 
readily through the millions of minute capillary 
tubes which ramify through every tissue, struc- 
ture, and viscus, and hence obstructing their 
channels, causing the blood to accumulate in the 
part, overstretching the vessels until, perhaps, 
they lose the power to contract normally, and 
ending finally in permanent congestion, and 
possibly speedy death. Very fat, and very ple- 
thoric, and very corpulent (another name for fat- 
ness) persons are always liable to die suddenly 
of apoplexy. Why? Because the whole mass 
of blood js so Joaded with impurities, with ob- 
structing materials which are not excreted, that 
any slight disturbance of the circulation may 
at any time cause such a degree of pressure on 
the brain as to arrest all its functions in an in- 
stant. If any one can comprehend how a blow 
on the head may destroy, instantaneously, the 
life of the smallest or the Jargest animal or hu- 
man being, he ought to be able to understand 
how a certain force of pressure within the 
bones of the head (exactly analogous to a blow 
on the outside) sheuld produce the same effect. 

Very fat, plethoric, or corpulent persons often 
fall from the table while partaking of an ordi- 
nary meal of victuals, and cease to breathe. 
The shock of a cold shower-bath, the adminis- 
tration of chloroform, or any violent exertion 
of body or emotion of mind may terminate life 
in a few minutes. Persons who work their 
brains much while the bowels are habitually 
constipated or the liver habitually clogged 
(and worse if these conditions co-exist), keep 
the blood-vessels of the brain constantly on the 
stretch ; they become more and more distended 
and relaxed, until finally a state of permanent 
or chronic congestion is established, and then 
any exciting cause, insignificant in itself, may 
prove serious and even fatal. <A fit of anger, 
sudden grief, severe disappointment, or any 
violent passion of mind or exertion of body, in 
thjs congested state of the blood-vessels of the 
brain, is extremely injurious, and even abso- 
lutely dangerous to life. 


THEORY OF CONGESTION. 

As the term congestion occupies the sali- 
ent point in this article, and constitutes the key 
to the rationale, proper treatment, and preven- 
tion of apoplexy, it may be well to consider it 





briefly in a more general sense; for no term 
occurs so frequently nor is more important in 
nosology or pathology. 

Whenever the circulation is unbalanced, con- 
gestion occurs somewhere. Some organ or part 
will have too much blood, and other organs 
and parts too little. One organ or part can not 
well perform its function becausé it is over- 
loaded with blood, and the other organs or 
parts can not properly do their duty for want 
of sufficient material. In either case the whole 
system is disordered; nothing is done well. 
There is only one condition of disease in which 
the whole superficial capillary vessels are con- 
gested, and that is in the hot stage of what are 
termed “ high” fevers, and “ active” inflamma- 
tions. In these forms of disease there is a pre- 
ternatural determination of blood to the whole 
surface ; the skin is hot, dry, florid, and turgid. 
In all other forms of acute diseases, and in all 
chronic diseases, congestion occurs in the inter- 
nal organs. And as the brain is physiologically 
the nearest to the heart or center of circulation, 
that is to say, it is much more largely supplied 
with blood, according to its size, than any 
other organ in the body, it is more liable to 
severe and fatal congestions than any other 
organ in the body. 

Bear in mind that it is the relative rather 
than the positive quantity of blood in the dif- 
ferent parts and organs of the body that we are 
to consider, in contemplating the nature and 
effects of congestion. In perfect health the cir- 
culation is, of course, perfectly balanced. There 
is never too much blood in the surface (rela- 
tively) except in the forms of disease above 
mentioned. But, with the great majority of 
persons—those who do not call themselves in- 
valids—there is too little blood jin the surface 
and too much (relatively) in the internal organs. 

MENTAL EFFECT. 

The majority of persons in civilized society 
suffer continually, more or less, of internal con- 
gestions ; not amounting to recognizable dis- 
eases, but producing more or less debility, dis- 
ability, indisposition, or whatever term may be 
applied to imperfect functional duty. Those 
persons whose constitutional stamina and hab- 
ite are such as to maintain a constant balance of 
circulation, that of the surface never becoming 
(relatively) deficient, are said to haye a fine 
“ flow of animal spirits ;” they have an exalted 
degree of sensibility; their whole organism 
seems elastic and buoyant; they enjoy almost 
everything, and life itself is perpetual pleasure. 
To exist is to be happy. But not so with per- 
sons whose blood recedes from the surface and 
clogs the internal organs. Every ounce, every 
drop, of blood disproportionately aceumulated 
in the internal organs is a drag upon the sys- 
tem. It becomes, so to speak, a dead weight 
instead of a life-foree. If the liver is habitually 
overloaded with a pound of blood, or even half 
that quantity, the patient has a constant load 
to carry, which occasions more or less uneasi- 
ness, pain, or aching, in the side, shoulders, and 
back; he is unable to sleep, or even sit, except 
in certain positions; his mind eventually par- 





takes of the general depression, and he be- 
comes dispirited, despondent, melancholy, mo- 
rose, and perhaps misanthropic. If the lungs 
are habitually congested, the breathing is not 
deep and full as it should be, the blood is not 
properly aerated, and tuberculation is liable to 
occur. If the head is loaded with a pound, or 
even a few ounces, of blood beyond its normal 
supply, the patient is “ top-heavy;” headache, 
dizziness, vertigo, etc., confuse the intellect and 
depress the feelings. If the kidneys become 
the seat of chronic digestion, Bright’s disease, 
albuminaria, or fatty degeneration may result, 
etc., etc. The premonitory symptoms (consti- 
tuting the “forming stage”’) of nearly all acute 
diseases are such as indicate congestion in the 


large internal viscera, more especially of the 


liver and brain, as languor, lassitude, headache, 
throbbing of the temporal arteries, shivering, 
nausea, retching, etc. In extreme cases, as 
already remarked, the local congestion is so 
great that “reaction” does not occur, and the 
patient dies before the febrile paroxysm is fully 
established, that is to say, he dies in the cold 
stage. This is why the term “ congestion” has 
been applied to certain cases of intermittent, 
‘remittent, and continued fevers. From these 
data the reader will readily understand why 
we attach so much importance to the term con- 
gestion, as applicable to the general subject 
before us. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

It is not within the purpose of this article to 
discuss the numerous remedies and plans for 
treating apoplexy that are recommended by 
physicians and to be found in medical books. 
But there are some things that can always be 
done advantageously, and which, in view of the 
theory of the disease we have adopted, must 
commend themselves to common sense, while 
they are always available. Cold applications 
may be made to the head, and warm ones to the 
feet, both processes tending to divert the blood 
from the head toward the lower extremities; 
an abundance of fresh air should be supplied ; 
in warm weather, fanning the patient is useful. 
The bowels should be freely moved by means 
of enemas of tepid water; and if the skin in- 
clines to be hot or feverish, it should be sponged 
with tepid water, and afterward rubbed gently 
with soft, dry cloths. If the surface inclines to 
coldness, hot fomentations should be applied to 
the abdomen; meanwhile, the head should be 
moderately raised on pillows (not feathers), and 
all clothing or neck-ties removed from the 
throat. 

But it is preventive measures to which I 
wish especially to call attention, And here 
dietetic reform is the most important consider- 
ation. Jt is not necessarily gluttonous or gross 
feeders who become fat, plethoric, or apoplec- 
tic, It is enough that the food be constipating, 
or mingled with impurities that damage the 
blood, Salted pork, fresh fermented bread, 
old strong cheese, piekled clams, fried eggs, hot 
buttered biscuits, and greasy pastry represent 
the grosser class of dietetic abominations; 
while a very free use of candies, confections, 
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pound cake, muffins, fresh rolls, butter, and 
sugar will produce an equally foul and bilious 
condition of the blood. And on this point all 
writers, from the most conservative of the “old 
school” to the most radical of the “ Health 
Reformers,” seem to agree. It 
seems to be the common sense, 
common observation, and common 
experience of all persons alike, 
physicians and people, literate and 
illiterate. The only trouble is, the 
theory is repudiated in practice. 
First of all, then, among the 
preventive measures is a plain un- 
constipating dietary. No matter 
what other qualities it does or does 
not possess; if it is intended not to 
predispose to apoplexy it must not 
be constipating. Business men, 
in this go-ahead age and country, 
have a habit of lunching hurriedly 
during business hours, and dining 
heartily at six P.m., or later. Two 
evils result from this habit. The 
food taken at lunch is either indi- 
gestible under the circumstances, 
or it is imperfectly masticated. It 
provokes thirst, demanding a large 
amount of iced-water or ice-cream, 
if not worse things; and it renders 
the sleep unsound and unrefresh- 
ing. : 
Nothing is more destructive to 
the brain-tissue, and nothing more 
conducive to apoplectic paroxysms, 
than deficient or imperfect sleep. 
Late meals, like indigestible and 
noxious viands, induce nightmare, 





wear out prematurely, if it does not end in 
apoplexy and sudden death. Longevity and 
sound sleep are, physiologically, synonymous 
terms. But one person whose stomach, blood, 


and night-work, it must of necessity perish or | 
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scientists seem to prefer to work by 
themselves, to travel amid the primitive 
scenes of nature, and ply the alembic 
and crucible in the quiet laboratory 
without the aid of an appreci- 
ative eye and hand; but Baer 
seems constituted for frater- 
nity and sympathy of interest ; 
to wield the appliances for 
scientific investigation, to sug- 
gest, and receive suggestions, 
in concert with others. He is 
by no means deficient in deci- 
sion and individuality of char- 
acter ; perseverance is a mark- 
ed feature, while care and pru- 
dence doubtless distinguish his 
action. 


The following sketch of Von 
Baer’s life we translate from the 
German of the distinguished eth- 

nologist Carl Andree, of the Globdia : 
- A Grecian philosopher has said 
that the gods can show no greater 
favor to mortal man than when 
they give him long life with per- 
fect freshness of spirit and bodily 
health. Such a fortunate lot was 
awarded to Goethe and Humboldt, 
and it seems to be the property of 
Karl Ernst von Baer, upon whom 
Germany looks with no little pride 
as & man pre-eminent among her 
racial and lingual kin in the far 





horrid dreams, starting, snoring, 
etc., all of which are evidences of cerebral con- 
gestion and premonitory symptoms of apo- 
plexy. Probably no one agency of the “vis 
conservatriz naturae” is so undervalued by the 
American people as 

“Calm Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 

Physiologists know how rapidly the brain- 
structure disorganizes under protracted wake- 
fulness. Very few persons can endure priva- 
tions of sleep more than two or three days 
without becoming delirious. All persons who 
do not sleep enough have a constant condition 
of congestion of the brain. This is why so many 
inventors, schemers, politicians, editors, and 
literary men, who force their brains during the 
day with stimulants, and go to bed to plan and 
cogitate for the next day, instead of resting the 
mind-organs so that the vital machinery can 
repair the worn and torn organism, are so lia- 
ble to fatal congestions of the brain and sudden 
deaths. 

The brain-structure can only be nourished 
during sleep. Every thought, every feeling, 
every mental act or emotion is attended with 
a loss of brain-material; and this can only be 
resupplied and properly assimilated when the 
brain-organs are in a state of complete repose. 
If sleep is disturbed by the irritation of a loaded 
stomach, or an enlarged liver, or by a rush of 
blood to the head, consequent on a late supper 





and excreting organs are in good working order 
may do all the sleeping he requires in six or 
eight hours, while another, whose vital ma- 
chinery is so clogged that his rest is unquiet 
and broken, may not sleep sufficiently if he lies 
in bed ten or twelve hours, 
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KARL ERNST VON BAER, 


THE RUSSIAN NATURALIST. 





A DENSE, wiry organization shows it- 
self in this imperfect portrait of Von Baer. 
The cerebral mass appears massive, and 
overbalancing the comparatively meagre 
face. The large perceptive faculties, the 
finely developed organs of=€omparison 
and Constructiveness, denote the clear, 
close, thorough analysis. With a brain 
well filled out in the superior part, there 
is allied a good basilar structure, giving 
endurance, strength, and vigor to his 
mental and physical characteristics. His 
social tendencies are evidently strong, 
and prompt him to association in the dif- 
ferent departments of activity to which 
he may devote himself. Some gifted 





East. What Baer has accomplished 
for science is known to all the learned world ; 
and his name will remain honored in the ad- 
vance of the centuries. He has for all time his 
place among the very first. But as a private 
man he is in a high degree estimable ; he is a 
vir integer, and has attained to that inner har- 
mony which alone makes the perfect man. He 
who can, like him, review a life so rich in in- 
tellectual work ; he who is able to say that he 
has worked continually with thorough devo- 
tion and never-tiring zeal for science, and that 
this great zeal still glows undiminished and 
unweakened in ripe age,—he is to be called 
happy. For him, his long life and exertions 
have been a high gain; he is perfectly con- 
tented when he can say that he has always 
done his duty as a man of honor, and that his 
labors have been recognized in their true work 
by all who have been able to judge them. 


Anthropology, Ethnology, and Geography 
have been in a high degree furthered through 
the exertions of Karl Ernst von Baer. He was 
born on the 17th of February, 1792, at Piep, in 
Esthonia. His father was Magnus von Baer, 
a member of the Landrath. He enjoyed his 
first instruction in the cathedral-school at Re- 
vel, and went to the University of Dorpat in 
1810. He studied medicine there, and wrote 
his dissertation “ On the Endemic Diseases of 
the Inhabitants of Esthland,” through which, 
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on the 29th of August, 1814, he obtained the 
doctor’s degree. Leaving Dorpat, he made 
lengthy sojourns at various German universi- 
ties for the further study of anatomy and phys- 
jology. As early as 1817 the University of 
Konigsberg elected him prosector, in 1819 as 
extraordinary professor, and in 1822 as Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, which position he held, with 
short interruptions, for eighteen years. He 
began and completed here the principal labor 
of his life, of which he gave the first intimation 
in the year 1827, in his communication to the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Science, De Ova 
Mammalium et Puminis Generi, and which was 
brought in such full measure to a conclusion 
some years later, in his “ History of the De- 
velopment of Animals,” that whatever in that 


Armed with the microscope and the anatom- 
ical knife, Baer has opened to us new sources 
of knowledge relating to the pre-natal forma- 
tion and representation of man and of the 
animals; he has measured the human skull, 
and furnished the most important contributions 
to Anthropology. Equally important with his 
labors in the field of anatomy and physiology 
have been his geographical labors. He has 
planted his pilgrim-staff in the icy regions of 
Nova Zembla; he has traveled amid the dust 
of the Southern steppes; and for his explora- 
tions of the Caspian Sea he deserves credit 
above all.other explorers of that wild region. 
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Anatomy, where he remained until 1862, when, 
in conformity to his wish, he was permitted to 
resign his active duties. Still he worked on 
with vigor. On the 29th of August (old style), 
1864, fifty years had elapsed since he had been 
pronounced a Doctor of Medicine at Dorpat, 
and the occasion induced his friends and dis- 
ciples to prepare a jubilee-festival in his honor. 
In order that this day might also be of service to 
future generations, it was ordered that the in- 
terest of a capital of 9,000 rubles, raised by the 
participants of the festival, should be divided 
on every third year, as the “Baer Prize,” for 
merit in “scientific examinations having or- 
ganic bodies as their subject.” The document 
setting forth the foundation of this prize, to- 


| gether with a golden medallion, was presented 
field which has appeared from other quarters | 
can only be considered as a modest supplement. | 





He elaborated new facts relating to the law of | 


the courses of the Oriental rivers ; wrote on the 
extension and decay of organic beings, and 
taught the law of atmospheric currents. 

His writings are mostly found distributed in 
the proceedings of the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Science. His “Caspian Studies” are par- 
ticularly celebrated. In them he treats of the 
Volga, its delta, and delta formations in gen- 
eral, and of the fisheries of the Caspian Sea. 
We have to thank him for the best physical 
description of the Caspian Sea extant. He was 
the first to prove that the date-palm appears 
also on the southeastern strand of the Caspian 
Sea, and that it formerly had in those regions 
a far greater district of growth than now. His 
communications on the ancient course of the 
Armenian Araxe (in the Mélangees Russes, T. 
IIL.) are interesting in the highest degree. 
They are founded on historical and geographi- 
cal examinations, made during a journey from 
Lenkoran to Seljan. Craniology and ethnolo- 
gy have found in Baer a distinguished laborer. 
In 1858 he published Accounts of the Eth- 
nological and Craniological Collection of the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Science. The 
Anthropological Assembly at Gottingen, in 
1861, owed its origin to Von Baer and Rudolph 
Wagner. 

In 1826 Baer was chosen a corresponding 
member of the Academy of Science at Bt. 
Petersburg, and in 1829 he was elected an 
ordinary member, though it was not until 1835 
that he removed to the capital of Russia and 
entered the learned body of the Department of 





to Von Baer. The medallion bore the head of 
the distinguished recipient, with the following 
inscription: “In memoriam diei quo abhinc 
quinquaginta annos die XXTX, mensis Augusti, 
A. D. MDCCCXTIV. Carolus Ernestus a Baer ab 
Universitate Dorpatensi medicine doctor re- 
nuntiatus est.” (In memory of the day when, 
fifty years ago, on the 29th day of the month of 
August, 1814, Carl Ernst a Baer was declared 
Doctor of Medicine by Dorpat University.) 


The Emperor Alexander VI. of Russia 
thought to honor Von Baer for his great scien- 
tific service, and assigned to him an annuity of 
8,000 rubles from the state treasury for twelve 
years. From the many scientific associations 
and deputations which greeted Baer with let- 
ters of congratulation on the festival occasion 
we select the following: The Imperial Acade- 
my of Science at St. Petersburg, the Russian 
Geographical Society, through Admiral von 
Litke, the Esthland Order of Knights, of which 
Baer isa member. In the name of the Dorpat 
University the Rector Bidder was present; he 
brought a renewed doctor’s diploma, and a con- 
gratulatory letter from Prof. E. Reissner. The 
Rector of the Breslau University, Prof. Grube, 
also was present. The Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ence, the University of Konigsberg, the Peters- 
burg Medical College, the Warsaw University, 
the Esthland Literary Association, the Entomol- 
ogical Society of St. Petersburg, the Mineralogi- 
cal Society of the same city, the St. Petersburg 
University, the Moscow Medical Society and 
the Association of Naturalists, the Royal Bava- 
rian Academy of Science, the Geographical 
Union of Dresden, the Senkenberg Naturalist 
Society of Frankfort-on-the-Main, the univer- 
sities of Heidelberg, Tubingen, Freiburg, the 
Italian Society of Naturalists and Naturalist 
Assembly, and many other learned societies 
transmitted congratulatory letters, diplomas, 
and scientific papers in honor of the occasion. 
( Wisenschaftliche Festschriften.) 

At the conclusion of interesting formalities 
was a sumptuous dinner. From the words of 
thanks which Von Baer uttered, we quote the 
following: “ Death, as every one knows, is a 
matter of experience, and, indeed, an often re- 
peated experience ; but the necessity of dying 
is by no means proved. Lower organisms are, 
indeed, very frequently restricted to a single 





season, and can not extend their own life be- 
yond that period, but can merely disseminate 
germs for new individuals; for instance, the 
plants which exist for a year. But that organ- 
ism which can outlast summer and winter, and 
have the means to collect material for susten- 
ance must necessarily die, is by no means 
proven. The celebrated Harvey dissected a 
man who had died in his 152d year, and found 
all the organs still healthy, so that to all ap- 
pearance this man would have lived longer if 
he had not been brought from the country into 
the capital, where the people wished to take 
good care of him, and where he died from too 
good nursing. I am therefore inclined to con- 
sider dying as a mere result of the imitative 
instinct—as a kind of fashion—and, indeed, as a 
useless one. In this I am strengthened by 
Arthur Schopenhaur, the philosopher, who 
comprehends the ground of all that occurs as 
a sort of willing. When a stone falls, it is the 
will dwelling within it that makes it fall, just 
as it is my will which makes me go when I 
walk. So I have taken upon myself not to be 
willing to die, and when any of my members 
are not willing to do their duty, to set my will 
against theirs and compel them to submit. I 
counsel all those present to do the same, and 
herewith invite them to appear fifty years 
hence in this same place to celebrate my second 
“doctor-jubilee.” Then I make it a condition, 
however, that I have the honor to be host, and 
those that be present my guests.” 

These few words indicate the fresh, vigorous, 
cheerful spirit of the man; and may it not sus- 
tain him through the half century, to meet 
again his scientific cotemporaries and review 
the mighty progress of civilization and art? 


—_—_———» o-oo 


* THE MADSTONE. 


In a late number of the ParenoLogicaL 
JOURNAL we asked for some information on 
this much vexed subject. A JouRNAL reader 
residing in Iowa sends us the following letter 
in response : 

EpIToR OF THE JOURNAL— Dear Sir: Please 
to receive the following facts concerning the 
madstone, In 1857, during the summer sea- 
son, I was at work in Sullivan County, Missou- 
ri, building a gristmill. While at work there, 
a gentleman by the name of Berry, formerly 
from Ohio, a broom-maker by trade, had one 
of his horses bitten by a mad dog; but this 
fact was not ascertained until Mr. Berry him- 
self was bitten by the horse in the back of his 
left hand ; the wound was made by the front 
teeth of the horse, and was of the size of a five- 
cent piece. Some of the citizens near told 
Mr. Berry of a madstone in possession of a 
gentleman near Memphis, Mo., and advised 
him to get it. He sueceeded in doing so; and 
I saw Mr. Berry while using it upon his hand. 
It was of the appearance of pumice-stone, but 
had an octagonal arrangement of cells or 
pores. One side of it was ground smooth ; 
and by putting the smooth side upon the 
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wound, it would stick so as to actually cause 
pain to remove it; but after remaining upon 
the wound about half an hour, it would fall 
off of its own accord, and not stick to the 
wound again until after it had been soaked in 
sweet milk. Mr. Berry used this stone about 
one month, when it would adhere to his hand 
no more, and he returned it to its owner. 
Meanwhile the bitten horse died, as did also a 
number of cows which had been bitten by the 
same mad dog. 

My father had in his possession a madstone 
which had been used a number of times dur- 
ing his life with good results. It had the ap- 
pearance of a piece of turtle-shell (tortoise), 
was about the size of a quarter-dollar piece. 
It was set in gold. This stone was said 
to have come from the skull or cranium of 
a snake—the cobra capello. It is kept as an 
heir-loom in our family, one of my forefathers 
having obtained it while battling with the 
Turks under Prince Eugene. My eldest bro- 
ther—a druggist, living in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden—now has it in possession. 

[We thank our friend for the above, and give 
it an airing in our columns; but we fear that 
his statement, though made, evidently, with all 
the frankness of conviction, will not satisfy our 
scientific readers. Can not some physician 
testify with reference to this singular phenom- 
enon, and satisfy the doubtful by his profes- 
sional opinion ?] 


os 


MORE ABOUT THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDERS. 


[iy our March number we published an ar- 
ticle from the pen of Mrs. L. B. Pratt, a’ Mor- 
mon lady, now of Beaver, Utah Territory, giv- 
ing an interesting account of her experience 
among the islanders of the Pacific Ocean. She 
has sent us some additional particulars, which 
we herewith present. ] 


MANNER OF BURYING THE DEAD. 

When one of the islanders dies, the relatives 
and friends assemble to mourn. They com- 
mence with a low wail, which rises and in- 
creases in volume till their howlings can be 
heard half a mile. These exercises continue 
for some time, but are suspended whenever a 
new friend enters the house. Then they begin 
to eulogize the dear departed. Their excited 
imaginations and overwrought tenderness lead 
them to portray in the most glowing terms the 
many excellences of the deceased. Each in 
his turn extols and magnifies the virtues of the 
lost one. The more immediate relatives, hearing 
these things repeated over and over, are more 
deeply impressed than ever with a sense of 
their irreparable loss, and again they all re- 
sume their loud wailings. A listener, though 
a stranger to the bereaved, can not refrain from 
tears. These exercises sometimes last for sey- 
eral hours. 

Another of their peculiarities is the bringing 
of presents to the dead. Each friend brings a 
piece of cloth, and every piece is bound about 





the body of the dead, often making a package 
the size of acommon barrel. This envelope 
answers the purpose of a coffin. The native 
cloth is not porous, and when made thick will 
not admit air. Mr. Pratt knew a man who 
wrapped his deceased wife in such quantities 
of tapa (native cloth), that he was enabled to 
keep her body a whole year on his bedstead, 
where he slept by her side. At length the 
sorrowing man was persuaded to bury his 
dead. 

It was acustom on Tuboui to leave a habita- 
tion where a beloved relative had died, never 
entering it again, but going away and build- 
ing another. I went into a house on that 
island where, five years before, a young girl 
fourteen years old had died. Her parents had 
immediately moved to another village, and oc- 
cupied the house no more. There was stand- 
ing in it a large mahogany chest, containing 
everything that formerly belonged to the be- 
loved daughter, even her books and the toys 
of her childhood. The house was considered 
as the grave of the departed. Her mother, 
true to her own affectionate nature, cut off her 
beautiful, long, glossy hair, spread a thick coy- 
ering over herself, sat down upon the ground, 
and refused all consolation. Mr. Pratt, being 
absent at the time, returned while she was in- 
dulging her inordinate grief. He went to her, 
told her that the Lord would be displeased 
with such excessive repinings; that she must 
arise and be baptized, and she would find 
peace and comfort. She hearkenéd to his 
words, embraced the gospel, and was ever 
after a faithfnl member of the church. She 
had one daughter left, an interesting girl, whom 
we all admired for her beauty and modest de- 
portment. Her mother watched over her with 
all the solicitude that a cultivated mother 
could manifest toward a beloved daughter in 
our civilized country. The religion of Jesus 
Christ refines and purifies the hearts of those 
who live for it, whether white or black. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

The parents make contracts of marriage for 
their children while they are very young. This 
is kept a secret from them until they are of 
suitable age to understand and appreciate it. 
Under some circumstances they frequently 
come together and live very happily. At other 
times, the knowledge of the contract creates 
an aversion, either in one or both, and they re- 
fuse to be joined. Very few of the elderly 
people know their own ages. Some plant a 
tree at the birth of a child. They are par- 
ticular in observing the changes which take 
place in the appearance of the bark of that tree 
from one season to another, and in that way 
determine the age of the child. The young 
children learn to write with great facility. 


. Another of their peculiarities is changing their 


names whenever an important event transpires 
in their history. If a child sickens and dies, 
the father perhaps assumes the name of the 
disease, and ever after bears it. A child fell 
from a tree and was killed, and the mother 
took the name of the tree. 





SIGNS OF DREAMS. 


Dr. HamMonn’s Quarterly Journal of Phys- 
tological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence 
contains a long communication on “ Dream- 
ing,” from which we extract the following: 
“ Lively dreams are, in general, a sign of ex- 
citement of nervous action ; soft dreams, a 
sign of slight irritation of the brain, often, in 
nervous fevers, announcing the approach of a 
favorable crisis. Frightful dreams area sign 
of a determination of blood to the head. 
Dreams about fire are, in women, signs of im- 
pending hemorrhage. Dreams about blood and 
red objects are signs of inflammatory condi- 
tions. Dreams about rain and water are often 
signs of diseased mucous membrane and dropsy. 
Dreams of distorted forms are frequently a sign 
of abdominal obstructions and disorders of the 
liver. Dreams in which the patient sees any 
part of the body especially suffering indicates 
disease in that part. Dreams about death 
often produce apoplexy, which is connected 
with determination of blood to the head. 
The nightmare (incubus epithaltes), with great 
sensitiveness, is a sign of determination of blood 
to the chest. ‘To these,’ says Baron Von Fech- 
tersleben, ‘we may add that dreams of dogs, 
after the bite of a mad dog, often precede the 
appearance of hydrophobia, but may be only 
the consequence of excited imagination.’ Dr. 
Forbes Winslow quotes several cases in which 
dreams are said to have been prognostic: Ar- 
naud de Villeneuve dreamed one night that a 
black cat bit him on the arm. The next day 
an anthrax appeared on the part bitten. A 
patient of Galen’s dreamed that one of his 
limbs was changed to stone. Some days after 
his leg was paralyzed. Roger d’Oxteyn, knight 
of the company of Douglass, went to sleep in 
good health; toward the middle of the night 
he saw in his dream a man infected with the 
plague, quite naked, who attacked him with 
fury, threw him on the ground after a des- 
perate struggle, and, holding him between his 
open thighs, vomited the plague into his mouth. 
Three days after he was seized with the plague 
and died. Hippocrates remarks that dreams 
in which one sees black specters are a bad 
omen.” 
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JOSEPH A. WRIGHT, 


LATE MINISTER TO PRUSSIA. 





Tuts is a strongly-marked character, 
not one that would be called a bold and 
eccentric one, but a character direct, 
earnest, and honest. He always had 
method in everything he undertook. He 
worked by rule; had a direct. purpose, 
and pushed that purpose without swerv- 
ing to the very end. His intellect was 
well balanced. He gathered facts for 
himself, and carried in his own mind the 
instruments of success. His reasoning 
power was good, but he was not what / 
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would be called a spinner of theories or 
a builder of air-castles. Common sense 
is written on that forehead, and earnest- 
ness and integrity, sincerity and thor- 
oughness, are stamped on every feature 
and expression of the face. His top-head 
was well developed, especially in Benev- 
olence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness. He was honest in his 
purposes, persevering and thorough in 
their execution, respectful toward age 
and whatever is superior and sacred, 
and kindly and sympathetical toward 
the poor, the weak, and the ignorant. 
He was not a copyist; had ways of his 
own, and generally pursued an even line 
from proposition to conclusion, from pur- 
pose to result. He was more kind than 
urbane. We mean he was not one of 
those mellow, smooth, soft-talking men 
who compromise and seem to agree with 
contradictory propositions or opinions. 
He was ever ready to express himself 
according to his convictions in a clear, 
earnest, and manly way; was inclined 
to call things by their right names. He 
made his friends, not by compromising 
truth, but by showing himself kind and 
friendly, and thus he could appreciate tal- 
ent and sterling worth; and those who 
were well endowed with those qualities 
themselves were attracted to him. He 
was ambitious, energetic, courageous, 
brave, but had no hypocrisy, no artful- 
ness, and not much love for property, 
and should have had a little more of the 
spirit of economy. He was warmly so- 
cial, a faithful friend; had a thorough 
and earnest spirit directed by sound 
sense, practical judgment, and upright 
intention. 

Joseph A. Wright was born in Pennsylva- 
nia, about the year 1810. In 1817 his father, 
who was by trade a bricklayer, removed with 
his family to Indiana, of which State the sub- 
ject of our sketch continued a resident until 
near the close of his life. At the age of fifteen 
he was left an orphan, with no one to depend 
on but himself, and from that time ‘his whole 
career was characterized by energy, ambition, 
and industry, qualities which procured for him, 
at a comparatively early age, the notice of the 
public, and political preferment. He obtained 
his education while discharging the duties of 
or assisting the janitor to the State University. 
Intent on securing that substantial basis for 
his future action which academic training 
affords, he scrupled not to perform laborious 
services to procure the necessary means. In 
1828 he commenced to study law, and three 
years afterward was admitted to practice at the 





bar. He made Rockville, in Parke County, his 
home, and soon acquired a remunerative cli- 
entage. Almost simultaneously with his rise 
in his profession, Governor Wright became 
prominent in the field of politics: He was but 
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twenty-three years of age when he was elected 
to the Indiana Legislature, and continued to so 
represent his district until 1843, when he was 
elected to Congress from the Seventh Congres- 
sional, or Terre Haute, District. While in Con- 
gress he earned the reputation of a “ working” 
member, and to his zeal was his State indebted, 
in a great measure, for the donation of lands 
by Congress to aid in the construction of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal. He served one term 
in Congress, and then returned to his profes- 
sion. In 1849 he was elected, in the interest of 
the Democratic party, Governor of Indiana. 
His administration proved very popular, so that 
he became a successful candidate for re-elec- 
tion in 1852. During his long occupancy of 
the governorship he was ever active in pro- 
moting the interests and developing the re- 
sources of the State. Under his auspices the 
Indiana Agricultural Society was organized 
and the system of State fairs introduced. He 
was honest, not attempting to profit pecunia- 
rily by his official position. The salary at- 
tached to his office was small, so that his lib- 
eral hospitality absorbed the little property he 
had accumulated previous to his elevation, and 
he retired from the office, which he had held 
over seven years, comparatively poor. 

On the accession of Mr. Buchanan to the 
Presidency, Governor Wright was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to the court of Prussia, and served in that ca- 
pacity, to the satisfaction of the administration, 
unti] after the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln. 
The change in the administration of American 
affairs thus brought about, induced, of course, 
the recall of Governor Wright and the appoint- 
ment; of a substitute in the mission he had in 
charge. But his democracy was of a sterling 
order, and when many of his political friends 
were questioning the right of the Government 





to “coerce” the Southern insurgents to obey 
the laws, he wrote a letter from Berlin, which 
was widely published, advocating vigorous 
measures for maintaining the Union. This 
bold demonstration lost for him the confidence 
of the Democratic leaders, and led to his sepa- 
ration from the old party, in which he had 
played so conspicuous a part. 

In the fall of 1861 he returned home, 
and soon engaged in assisting energetically, 
with tongue and pen, the measures of the 
Government in suppressing rebellion. A few 
months later he was appointed by Governor 
Morton to fill a vacant senatorship in Con- 
gress, and served until January 22d, 1863. 

When Mr. Johnson assumed the functions of 
the Presidency, Governor Wright was again 
appointed to his former post of Minister to 
Berlin, and continued in that capacity until 
his death, in May, 1867. 

He died of dropsy, after a protracted illness ; 
and no sooner had the sad truth been pub- 
lished than the American residents of Berlin 
held a meeting to express their regard for the 
late Minister. At this meeting, Gov. Curtin, 
of Pennsylvania, delivered an address, in which 
he paid a warm and just tribute to the charac- 
ter and abilities of the deceased ; and a memo- 
rial was prepared for publication. Governor 
Wright had for many years been actively con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and did not consider it beneath his dignity to 
act as a teacher in Sunday-schools while hold- 
ing the gubernatorial office. He was a man of 
high social qualities, of decided executive abil- 
ity, and energetic in the performance of what- 
ever duties fell to his part, either in private or 
public life. 


———2 oa 


FLOURENS A PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST.— 
It is said that M. Flourens, a very distinguished 
French savan, and member of the Academy, 
selected his wife according to the principles of 
Phrenology. The Gaulois, a leading Paris 
paper, is responsible for the following: “ M. 
Flourens’ specialty was the brain ; he regarded 
nothing else in the human frame as of the 
slightest importance, and while yet a youth 
was in the habit of practicing on the heads of 
various living animals, and observing the mod- 
ifications produced upon their dispositions and 
habits by removing small portions of the skull. 
He selected his wife on the same phrenological 
principles, viz., by the conformation of her head 
and the predominance of certain bumps. 
He was convinced of the truth of his theories 
by finding his married life a perpetual honey- 
moon. His successor, Claude Bernard, on the 
other hand, is grand upon the stomach and in- 
testines, upon which, according to him, the 
whole character, moral and physical, depends. 
He, too, looked out for a wife after his own 
heart; but though her digestion was good, 
‘incompatibility of temper,’ etc., has convinced 
her unlucky spouse that the stomach does not 
invariably ‘ influence the moral being for good,’ 
and accordingly he is suing for a separation.” 
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CONTROVERSY. 





Wuar is gained by controversy? 
What faculties are exercised in disputa- 
tions? Are debates generally profita- 
ble? Is there not a better way of ar- 
riving at the trath ? 

If we—mankind—were organized pre- 
cisely alike, there would be little or no 
differences of opinion, and hence no con- 
troversy. But we are different in tastes, 
in capabilities, and in adaptations to dif- 
ferent spheres of action. One is artistic, 
another is mechanical; one is literary, 
poetical, musical, and fond of romance; 
another is scientific, with a matter-of-fact 
mind, One is given to money-getting 
and money-keeping ; another is a natu- 
ral spendthrift. One would be a sol- 
dier, another a sailor ; one would be a 
farmer, another a lawyer, politician, or 
statesman. One would teach, in a school 
or a college; another has neither inclina- 
tion nor capacity to do such things. 
Now, controversy grows out of these 
differences. But no amount of discus- 
sion can awaken the religious emotions 
in one who is destitute of the religious 
sentiments. Nor can courage be talked 
into a constitutional coward. Discus- 
sions may be conducted with much or 
with little reason. There may be mere 
disputation; more Combativeness than 
Causality. This, however, is no more 
profitable than the scolding of old—tea 
drinkers and tobacco chewers. But if 
they enjoy it, why object ?—you need 
not participate. Much of the newspaper 
controversy on “ free trade and protec- 
tion” is personal abuse and vituperation. 
So also are many of the discussions be- 
tween party politicians; each loses sight 
of the question while “ pitching into” 
the private character of his opponent. 
Is it not supremely foolish to fight where 





victory gives no honor? And are dis- 
putes started to elicit truth? or to put 
down the opponent? Many debatable 
questions are not susceptible of philo- 
sophical or scientific demonstration,— 
those in the realms of psychology, for 
example. Who can prove, by any mode 
of reasoning, the attributes of Deity? 
Who can demonstrate, on scientific prin- 
ciples, the origin of matter ?—the origin 
and destiny of man ?—the nature of the 
living principle in man or beast? The 
world is not agreed—never can be agreed 
—on many subjects of mere faith or be- 
lief; and yet faith is as much a principle 
in the human character as reason is. 
Reason may seek, search, and reach after 
the Infinite, but faith is the only ladder 
on which to climb in that direction ; 
and that ladder, though based on the 
material, reaches into the spiritual, be- 
yond, far beyond human vision or hu- 
man reason. Faith begins where reason 
ceases. Here are Scriptural sayings 
which accord perfectly with our phreno- 
logical definitions : 

“The things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.”—2 Cor. iv.18. “We walk 
by faith [in spiritual matters], not by 
sight.”"—2 Cor. v.7. “We through the 
Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness 
by faith."— Gal. v.5. “If we live in the 
Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.”— 
Gal. v. 25. “Go thy way, thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” — Luke xvii. 19. “And 
Jesus said unto him, Receive thy sight ; 
thy faith hath saved thee.”—Lvke xviii. 
42. “He shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” 
—Psa. xci. 11. “A spirit passed before 
my face; the hair of my flesh stood up; 
I stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof.”—.Job iv. 15, 16. 

In matters of the intellect, where the 
reflective faculties, Causality, and Com- 
parison are concerned, we have in the 
Scriptures the following, and much more 
to the same effect : 

“Come now, let us reason together, 
saith the Lord.”—Jsa. i. 18. “Jesus said 
unto them, O ye of little faith, why rea- 
son ye among yourselves ?”—Matt. xvi. 
8. “And Paul reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures.”—Acts xvii. 2. “And 
he reasoned in the synagogues every 
Sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and 
Greeks.”—Acts xviii. 4. “As he rea- 





soned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled.”— 
Acts xxiv. 25. “Produce your cause, 
saith the Lord, bring forth your strong 
reasons.”—Jsa, xli. 21. “Unto what is 
the kingdom of Gad like, and whereunto 
shall I resemble it? It is iike a grain of 
mustard seed, etc. It is like leaven,” 
etc.—Luke xiii. 18, 19. “ Whereunto 
shall we liken the kingdom of God, or 
with what comparison shall we compare 
it ?"—Mark iv. 30. “The invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made.”—Rom. i. 20. 
“ Behold, I know your thoughts, and the 
devices which ye wrongfully imagine 
against me.”—Job xxi. 27. “There are 
no such things done as thou sayest, but 
thou feignest them out of thine own 
heart." — Neh. vi. 8. “Counsel in the 
heart of man is like deep water; but 
a man of understanding will draw it 
out.” —Prov. xx. 5. 


These things clearly imply differences 
in disposition and in opinion, which 
open the door to controversy. It has 
been said that Christian men should not 
differ. Our reply is, they do differ. One 
is high church; another is low church. 
One is new school; another is old school. 
One is for close communion; another is 
for open communion, One believes in to- 
tal depravity; another takes a different 
view of the subject. One believes in a 
God who punishes the wicked eternally ; 
another, more liberal, but perhaps less 
conscientious, believes in a God who is 
all mercy, all forgiveness, all kindness. 
It is owing to these differences that we 
have so many different creeds among 
Christians ; each creed reflects light ac- 
cording to the color of its own glasses 
through which objects are seen. The hu- 
man faculties, colored by education, ig- 
norance, or superstition, are the glasses, 
We have more than a thousand different 
creeds among mankind ; more than three 
hundred among Christians, Is it for me 
ta say that my creed is the only one 
through which the salvation of souls 
may be secured? Would it not seem 
like presumption? would it not be un- 
pardonable egotism? And yet each one 
thinks the creed according to which he 
was educated is nearest right, and it is 
perfectly natural for each to judge ac- 
cording to his own knowledge, or his 
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want of it. But is there no sure basis, 
no religious platform, on which all man- 
kind may together stand? Is it fated 
that we are to be martyrs, to slaughter 
and to be slaughtered, because we differ, 
honestly differ, in opinion? Are Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and Mo- 
hammedans to wage war against each 
other for God’s sake? By no means! 
When mankind lived only in their 
passions, before Christian enlightenment 
changed the hearts of the animal man, 
before the advent of human science, 
which explains why we do not, can not 
think precisely alike on religious and 
other psychological questions, such per- 
secutions were natural and common; but 
when it is seen and realized that one has 
ten talents, another five, and another one 
—when these organic differences are rec- 
ognized by all men, there will be a cor- 
responding sense of personal accounta- 
bility and of freedom to worship God, on 
the part of one and all, according to his 
own conscience; persecutions for God’s 
sake will cease, and controversies will be 
conducted in accordance with the golden 
rule—when each will do as he would be 
done by. Friendly intellectual contests 
tend to sharpen one’s wits, awaken one’s 
sensibilities, and call out all his latent 
powers. But Christianity is more cer- 
tainly advanced by a right life on the 
part of an advocate than by any aimount 
of vehement declamation or controversy. 
So is Phrenology ; so is all truth. Buta 
comparatively weak man with a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology is stronger than a 
strong man without a knowledge of it. 
a ee 
HOW TO DO IT. 


To disseminate a knowledge of Mental Sci- 
ence, as revealed by Anatomy, Physiology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, is 
the leading desire of the editor and proprietor 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. He knows 
the truth of these principles, and would have 
others know them. He thoroughly believes 
in their great practical utility when understood, 
and applied to any, nay, to every, human in- 
terest. They are the blocks on which opin- 
ions, religious, educational, political, govern- 
mental, and all others of importance to society, 
must be squared. In short, it is from the 
Brain, or through the Brain, that every human 
thought, emotion, and impulse radiates; and 
according to its condition—its health or dis- 
ease—and its particular development, depend, 
in the main, all our actions,—whether in the 
interest of the moral and religious sentiments, 
or in the interest of the passions and selfish 





propensities ; whether the tendency be toward 
hel) or heaven ! 

When men, generally, come to know and to 
realize the trgth of these things, they will not 
wonder at our zeal, but will embrace and help 
on the cause. But the reader inquires, How 
can we help? We answer, by assisting to es- 
tablish Phrenological Offices, Branch Stations 
or Depots in every chief town or city in the 
country. There ought to be PHRENOLOGICAL 
Rooms—where examinations could be made, 
and where publications could be had in every 
principal place, from Portland on the Atlantic 
to San Francisco on the Pacific. Let us see. 
Each of the following cities would support a 
good phrenologist: Boston, Albany, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Salt Lake, and San Francisco. 
Farther north, there are Halifax, St. Johns, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and St. Paul. On 
the south of these lines we have Providence, 
with her 40,000 inhabitants, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Richmond, Charles- 
ton, Memphis, Mobile, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, and a dozen other towns like New 
Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Troy, Utica, 
Wheeling, Indianapolis, Louisville, etc., where 
there are enough women and children to em- 
ploy the services of a phrenologist year in 
and year out. 

What we want now are capable, practical 
phrenologists, who will settle in all these 
places. At present, not one person in ten thou- 
sand can obtain the services of a competent 
phrenologist, however much he may desire so 
todo. All told, there are not as many prac- 
tical phrenologists in America as there are 
States and Territories in the Union. And yet 
there are men enough interested in the subject, 
capable and willing—lacking only the neces- 
sary preparation—to enter at once this large 
and rich field of human effort. Let them be 
prepared. Let the capital—only a little to 
begin with is necessary—be invested, and let 
all the larger places be occupied at once. 

Who will help? The harvest is ripe, te 
laborers are few. 

If life, health, and strength be spared us; if 
means be provided us, the people of at least 
one part of the world shall have the benefit of 
Phrenology. 


Poo 


FALL FAIRS. 


Now that the summer is ended, and the har- 
vest is over, our rural population will gather 
together the best specimens of their produc- 
tions, animal and vegetable, for public exhi- 
bition, competition, and prizes. 

With what pride and power those monarchs 
of the pasture and the stable enter the rings 
to pass inspection! How they enjoy the 
attentions of the people and the caresses of 
their keepers! Here are the Shorthorns ; there 
are the Devons, Ayrshires, Alderneys, Jerseys, 
and the natives—each the best of their kind. 

Next come the horses, the best servants of 





man’s necessities and pleasure. Observe those 
roadsters. How exactly they are matched as 
to size and step! It is the fashion now to 
match a bay with a brown, and a gray with a 
black ; so that they work evenly, a difference 
in color is no objection, but rather preferred 
by many. Then notice those plain, long, lean- 
looking horses. A Pennsylvania farmer would 
think them too poor to work. They are fast. 
Speed and fat do not go together. Race-horses 
are always thin and gaunt. Were it not for 
the corrupting influences of the race-course— 
betting, drinking, gambling, fighting, cheating, 
etc.—it would be interesting to see how quickly 
a spirited horse can go over the ground. Men 
of high moral principle may try the speed and 
endurance of their horses without indulging in 
the above-named perversions. Godly men do 
not gamble. Bad men do. All men delight 
in speed, endurance, and in grace of action. 

Here are those useful, nay indispensable, ani- 
mals from whom we take so much of our 
clothing—the SurePr. What large, mild eyes! 
How docile! how timid! and how plump! 
Think of this young creature, with his crooked 
horns, not yet three years old, being sold for 
$5,000! Is he really worth it? The judges 
pronounce him a piece of animal perfection. 
He will so improve the fleece and blood of the 
flock—of many flocks—that their cash value 
will be doubled and trebled. Many years, and 
much care, were required to bring him to his 
present advancement. 


Now look at the pigs. How clean and white 
they are! and how fat, ponderous, and lazy! 
No wonder it makes them grunt to move. If 
they were more sensible they would regulate 
their diet, and not become so fat, so gross, and 
so hoggish. Poor things, they do not know 
any better than to make swine of themselves ! 

Here are the barn-door fowls. What a crow- 
ing and cackling they keep up! How very un- 
comfortable they look in their narrow coops! 
Their “ natural sphere” is out of doors, where 
they can run, scratch, and flap their wings. 
But what a chicken-pie that pair of shanghais 
would make! Which are the best layers? One 
says the Black-Spanish ; another says the Dork- 
ing ; another the Bolton Grey, or the Poland, or 
the Leghorn, or the Bramahpooira, or Chitta- 
gong, etc., each according to his own fancy. 
We have seen no reliable statistics showing ex- 
actly which breed is best. We suppose good 
keeping will secure good results from any 
breed. 

Now let us look at the fruits. What apples! 
what pears! what peaches ! grapes, plums, and 
quinces! Why is it that we see such fruits 
only at these public Fairs? Is it not just as 
cheap and as easy to grow the best as the 
poorest? Well, some folks are slow to take 
new ideas, and there are but very few who are 
disposed to spend the necessary time to plant, 
graft, fertilize, and perfect these things; and 
some farmers seem content to “ eat sour crab 
apples” all their lives, rather than take the 
trouble to improve their native seedlings. 

See those monstrous squashes; those im- 
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mense pumpkins, beets, turnips, and those 
smooth, plump potatoes! Here are the sey- 
eral sorts of early and late varieties, and it is 
good to look atthem. Then, what corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, beans, and peas! Where, and by 
whom, were they grown? Read the label— 
Apply early for seed to plant the coming 
season. 

The women and the men are busy examin- 
ing the new churns, which are said to make 
the butter come in so many minutes ; the wash- 
ers and wringers of the latest styles; the sew- 
ing machines that win prizes at all the Fairs. 
And here are corn planters, seed sewers, culti- 
vators, harvesters, plows, corn shellers, straw 
cutters, flax breakers, cotton pickers, and every 
variety of household and farm implement for 
saving labor and time. 

Great annual Fairs will be held in every 
State, in many county seats, and in the chief 
cities. In New York we shall have the Na- 
tional Fair of the American Institute, which 
will remain open from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the Ist of November. Here will be ex- 
hibited specimens of all the leading produc- 
tions of the United States and Territories, 
including machinery of different kinds in mo- 
tion, new inventions, besides fine arts, musical 
instruments, fish and chicken hatching ap- 
paratus, together with every new novelty in 
science, art, and mechanism. Of course, every- 
body in New York, or who visits New York, 
will visit the Fair at the Rink, and the Phre- 
nological Museum at 389 Broadway. 

Fryatty—Let observers take the addresses 
of exhibitors who have the best specimens. 
Let them inquire into the processes by which 
these results are attained, and let the lesson 
not be lost. Old as the world is, every year, 
yea, every day, reveals something new, or at 
least new applications of established principles. 
A thorough knowledge of chemistry will rey- 
olutionize agriculture. Let farmers look into 
the subject of thorough under-draining, not 
only as a means of carrying off surface water, 
but as a means of preventing the evil effects 
of drouths, of warming the soil, and prolong- 
ing the growing season. Make these exhibi- 
tions periods of relaxation and of close obser- 
vation—“ school terms” for practical men, in 
which they may learn “ how to set the world 
ahead.” 

PREMATURE AND SupDEN DEATuHs. — Re- 
ports of numerous cases of sudden deaths of 
late startle our citizens, and every one who 
reads the reports asks, “ What is the cause of 
these calamities? and is there no remedy or 
preventive?” We have procured from a distin- 
guished author, professor of therapeutics and 
president of one of our medical colleges, a cap- 
ital treatise on this most important subject for 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and present it in this number. However 
ignorant others may be on the cause of sud- 

en death or apoplexy, owr readers, at least, 
shall be thoroughly informed, and so put in 
the way of escape. The article deserves to be 
copied into all the medical journals, maga- 
zines, and newspapers throughout the country. 
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SELF HELP; OR, WHAT CAN 
*" WOMAN DO? 


WHEN married and settled, ifshe have young 
children, she will find enough to do to take 
care of husband, house, and children. But 
suppose she be not married, and is dependent 
on her own resources; she may enter one of 
half a dozen callings, all more or less crowded, 
viz., sewing, teaching, nursing, singing, per- 
forming on musical instruments, working in 4 
factory, etc. All the more lucrative pursuits are 
filled by men. We find great, strapping, able- 
bodied men, six feet high, standing behind a 
counter selling needles, pins, tape, bird-seeds, 
and tobacco pipes. We find masculine men 
in the feminine employments of fitting ladies’ 
dresses, trying on new shoes, dressing ladies’ 
hatr, and the like. They fill nearly all the 
clerkships in telegraph offices, and are the 
scribes in our courts and law offices ; they re- 
port sermons, speeches, legislative proceedings, 
and a hundred other things which educated 
women could do as well or better. Now, why 
not be magnanimous and assist women to 
help themselves? Give them a start, and they 
can go on and earn a living. Lift them out of 
a state of dependence by educating them as boys 
are educated—not for engineers; machinists, 
builders, soldiers, sailors, road makers, or other 
exclusively masculine pursuits, but for account- 
ants, clerks, reporters, writers, authors, artists, 
composers, architects, sculptors, painters, teach- 
ers of astronomy, botany, chemistry, etc., and 
thus fit them for professorships in our col- 
leges. What has sex to do with acquiring or 
with imparting knowledge? Is it not a fact 
that woman has an equal aptitude for many of 
these things? Then, in the sight of heaven, 
why may she not exercise, develop, and make 
use of these gifts for her own benefit, and for 
that of the race? If she had been created for 
maternity only, why were other faculties, de- 
sires, aspirations, and aptitudes given her? The 
fact is, she is a responsible human being; she 
has a brain and a soul; she can study, feel, 
think, plan, and work ; she is entitled to every 
right and privilege assumed by man—to enjoy 
and to suffer. It is hers to be good and to do 
good. Our attention has just now been called 
to this subject by the receipt of the seventh 
annual announcement of the New York Medi- 
cal College for Women, 1869-70. So far, more 
than fifty women have been graduated at this 
College, many of whom are now in profitable 
practice. And whynot? Except in the more 
difficult cases of surgery, many prefer the lady 
physician. But this fact is already established, 
and lady physicians are employed in the best 
families. 

We write in the interest of those who wish 
to study, and to encourage those who are 
able and willing to help. There are young 
widowed ladies, maiden ladies, and young 
ladies who may not marry. Some of these 
would like to study and practice medicine. A 
few dollars will pay tuition, board, and other 
expenses ; and after graduating they will have 
a sure capital—education—to work on, which 





will soon give them a competency. Reader, 
have you a’sister, an aunt, or a lady friend 
whom you would assist? Instead ef present- 
ing her with costly jewelry, silks, satins,. or 
fine feathers, present her with a scholarship, 
if she desires to study, in this Medical College 
for Women. Your present will grow brighter 
and brighter with use and a heart full-of grat- 
itude, for the gift will be ever yours. 


a me 
USURY AND USURY LAWS. 


Every law that is habitually violated should 
be repealed or modified. 

When a law is shown to work against the in- 
terests as well as against the morals of the peo- 
ple, it certainly should be repealed or amended. 

It is impossible to train up a child to be a 
law-abiding citizen when he sees the judge, 
the priest, and everybody, violating some one 
or another of the statutes. 

One of the statutes of this State is, “Thou 
shalt not take usury ;” and usury is defined to 
be anything over seven per cent. 

There are times when not a dollar of money 
can be borrowed at seven per cent., because the 
money-lender, whether he be priest or judge, 
saint or sinner, can, despite the statute, get 
more than seven per cent. by buying bonds or 
stocks. Banks pay dividends, on an average, 
of ten per cent. Railroads will make and sell 
their mortgage bonds by the million, so that 
the purchaser gets twelve per cent. Every 
child of ten years old, every sprig of the pulpit 
or the bench, knows that dad gets ten, twelve, 
or twenty per cent. interest on his invested 
money. Teach that child to reverence the 
statutes, and grow up a law-abiding citizen ? 
Not a bit of it. If dad breaks the law of usury, 
the logic of the child’s head and heart is that 
he may break any and all of the statutes. 

There is another statute which covers “ all 
the States,” which is, “Thou shalt render a 
just account of the profits of thy business” to 
the internal revenue officers, and the exhibit of 
income must be accompanied by an oath. This 
law needs repealing or remodeling to a great 
extent. The burden of this tax is unfairly pro- 
portioned; persons with small incomes derived 
from business or salary at present pay by far 
the most of the money, while the bondholders 
go scot free. Is there not given by this system 
a strong temptation to commit perjury, or to 
try to evade paying the tax? 


oe 


Matrimony is—hot cakes, warm beds, com- 
fortable slippers, smoking coffee, round arms, 
red lips, kind words, shirts exulting in buttons, 
redeemed stockings, boot-jacks, happiness, etc. 
Single blessedness is—sheet-iron quilts, blue 
noses, frosty rooms, ice in the pitcher, unre- 
generated linen, heelless socks, coffee sweet- 
ened with icicles, gutta-pereha biscuits, flabby 
steak, dull razors, dirty towels, rheumatism, 
corns, coughs, cold dinners, cholics, rhubarb, 
and any amount of misery. Hear that, ye 
crusty Benedicts ! 
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LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS. 


Tue diagrams represent newly invented ap- 
paratus for saving life in marine disasters. The 
inventor, Mr. John B. Stoner, of New York, has 
thoroughly demonstrated the practicality of 
his devices by numerous experiments on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the American and foreign 
press awarding him the highest encomiums for 
the important service thus rendered humanity. 

The apparatus may be briefly described as 
follows : 

A, in figure 1, is a Tubber-suit, made large 
enough to be put on over a person’s ordinary 
clothing, his shoes only being removed. The 
enly openings in this suit, at the head and 
wrists, are arranged to fit closely to the person. 
A flap, C, projects beneath the chin of the 
wearer to protect his mouth and nose from the 
splash of the water. Straps and suspenders, G 
and H, are employed to secure the suit to the 
person. I is a cork jacket worn beneath the 
rubber suit. K are metal shoes or weights fit- 
ting upon the feet, and padded so as to avoid 
giving much inconvenience to the wearer. M 
is the swimming or paddling device, to be 
grasped by the hand. It is covered with rub- 
ber, and so constructed that when moved in 
one direction the wings fold back and occasion 
little resistance from the water, but when 
moved in the opposite, the wings expand, and 
thus encounter the most resistance. 

Figure 2 represents in detail a can or buoy 
made to contain water and provisions, besides 
affording the basis for the flag-staff. This buoy 
is attached to the suit A by a cord, O, as seen 
in figure 1. 

Figure 3 is an open diagram of Mr. Stoner’s 
life-boat, in which a device for ballasting is in- 
troduced which can be adjusted to meet any 
emergency and avoid capsizing. F is a weight 
fixed to the lower end of a lever which is 
pivoted at its upper end to the middle point of 
the keel of the boat. A small rope being at- 
tached to the upper end, operated by a winch, 
pawl, ratchet, and brake, serves to swing the 
lever back, and bring it up to the level of the 
forward segment of the keel, in which position 
it forms a part of the after half of the keel. 
This is its proper position in calm weather or 
when(the boat is under sail with a moderately 
fair wind. If the wind be on the beam, and 
blowing strongly, the lever is let down as 
much as necessary to meet the emergency. 
When, finally, the lever reaches the vertical 
position, the center of gravity is brought so low 
that no wind can capsize the boat. This was 
amply proved by the experiments. A large 
party of gentlemen entered the boat, and failed 
to capsize it by all the means within reach. 

The following brief sketch of some experi- 
ments made by Mr. Stoner and some friends in 
the harbor of New York, on the 1st of July 
last, must close this paper: 

A party of about one hundred and fifty ladies 
and gentlemen—invited guests—embarked at 
4 y.m., from Pier No. 89 North River, with 
Capt. Stoner and several members of the Na- 





tional Life Saving and Ship Ballasting Compa- 
ny, on the steamer Sunnyside. A bdnd of music 
coniributed to the pleasures of the excursion. 
The boat proceeded down the bay to a point 


LIFE-PRESERVING DRESS AND BUOY. 


near the Narrows. Here, after turning her bow 
toward the city, the steamer became stationary, 
and preparations were made for the exhibition. 
The advantages of the life-boat were first put 
to the test. The improvement claimed in this 
is the ballast—a weight attached to the end of 
a lever which can be aimost instantly lowered 
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it completely with water, and attempting to 
upset it by all getting on one edge. Though 
the edge of the boat was thus carried slightly 
beneath the water, it righted itself instantly 
when the weight was removed. The 
life-preserver was next exhibited. 

This consists of a cork jacket, not 

visibly differing from those which 

have for many years been in use on 

vessels, and of a water-proof dress, of 

rubber cloth, which envelops the 

whole person except the face. Rub- 

ber paddles for facilitating progress 

in the water are provided for the 

hands. The prominent feature in 

this apparatus consists of two weights 

of five pounds each attached to the 

feet. These aré designed to keep the 

body upright in the water. In addi- 

tion to these means of keeping the 

body from sinking, he is supplied 

with a water-tight tin can, having 
considerable buoyancy, and contain- 

ing fresh water, concentrated meats, 

matches, stimulants, and sky-rockets 

for night signals. This can is fur- 

nished with a ballast, which can be 

readily lowered, and which keeps 

it “right side up” in the roughest 

sea. Captain Stoner and Dr. Smith 

rigged themselves in their floats, 

weights, and impermeables, and 

plunged into the sea. After the men 

got in the water their performance 

was beautiful.. Capt. Stoner and 

his companion displayed a red flag, 

_ ate and drank from their stores in 

the can, and had a social time. Fi- 

nally, having drifted several hun- 

dred yards from the steamer, they 

sent up signals of distress in the form of sky- 
rockets and Roman candles. This exhibition 
was quite satisfactory, and the signals being 
observed by the men in the life-boat (which, in 
the mean time, had been rigged as a sailing-ves- 
sel), they came to them and picked them up. 
The Sunnyside then returned to Pier No. 39 in 


NEW MODE OF BALLASTING. 


to a depth of twelve feet, more or less. When 
not in use this weight is raised up so as to form 
a part of the stern of the keel. The test was 
made by nine men getting into the boat, filling 


the evening. The utility of these inventions 
for saving life and property was thus demon- 
strated beyond cavil. Will the traveling pub- 
lic avail itself of them? 
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On Ethnologp. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





A VISIT TO A CLOISTER; 
OR, CARL VOGT ON THE DERIVATION OF MAN. 





[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY JOHN P. JACKSON, ] 





[We have previously given a slight survey of 
the views promulgated by Carl Vogt, the dis- 
tinguished German ethnologist. The lectures 
on Man, which he delivered in all the chief cit- 
ies of Germany during the winter of 1867-8, 
excited considerable attention, not only in sci- 
entific circles, but especially among the Roman 
Catholic theologians of Europe. In Aix-la- 
Chapelle a public meeting was held by some 
of the latter, who denounced Vogt’s views as 
heretical—a fact which, as will be seen, Vogt 
himself refers to in the following account. The 
article, which we here translate— originally 
published in one of the most influential popu- 
lar journals in the German language—is valu- 
able as embracing the substance of Vogt’s 
doctrine. Mr. Vogt is the chief living authority 
on the microcephala, or ape-men.] 

“You have gone through many hard days in 
your life,” said a convalescent on the Rhine to 
his attendant, who belonged to the Alexian 
Order, a religious society well known as em- 
bracing among its members the best nurses of 
the sick anywhere to be found. “ Your calling 
is certainly no light one, and the sacrifices 
which the whole Order made during the last 
wars, in Schleswig-Holstein and Bohemia, can 
not be praised enough. Please relate to me a 
few incidents from your life.” 

“ What can I tell you?” answered the Alex- 
ian. “Our duty enjoins us to succor the suf- 
fering, and to take care of the sick. We learn 
this calling mm our institutions, where we re- 
ceive especially idiots, imbeciles, and mcura- 
bles, and when we have Jearned it, we try to 
make ourselves as useful to mankind as it lies 
within our weakness to be. There is not much 
to be said about that.” 

“But as for yourself, have you not suffered 
infinitely in the last war, when often every- 
thing was wanting, except courage and the 
hope for improvement?” 

“ Many of our brothers are buried,” answered 
the Alexian, “and I myself often thought that 
I should never get over the troubles, fatigues, 
and fearful impressions that assailed me. But 
in what I suffered there is nothing compared to 
what I had to do during my novitiate. Dur- 
ing eighteen months I had to take care of two 
apes ! »” 

“Two apes?” exclaimed the invalid. “ How, 
in the world can one imagine such a thought 
as to place in a menagerie men who have been 
trained as attendants on the sick?” . 

“Do not misunderstand me,” replied the 
Alexian. “They were children of well-formed 
parents, human according to birth, but apes in 
their conduct, moyements, and whole nature; 
two brothers—the elder wicked, malignant, 
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cunning, and crafty, the younger, good-natured, 
mild, but passionate when teased. Neither 
could speak; neither could be educated or 
trained.- Bodily, human below the head; in- 
tellectually, apes in every relation. The care 
of these creatures was specially given to me, 
and that was harder than to work among suf- 
fering, but still thinking men.” 

During the war-year of 1866 I had occupied 
myself with the study of the so-called ape-men 
or microcephala (small-heads). In my travels 








I will then repair to the Institute, inquire, and 
if both beings which you seek really belong in 
the category, I will inform you and take you 
thither, so that you can examine them your- 
self.” 

“ Heaven recompense you for your kindness, 
dear doctor. What can I tell you? These 
beings were born with absolutely too small 
skull and brain. The forehead is at most only 
two fingers broad, and slopes backward, flat- 
tened; the skull is but a little larger than a 
man’s fist; the eyebrows jut out; the thick 
lips still more; while the hanging jaw is pro- 
vided with magnificently large teeth. The 
skull is so small, so flatly arched, that the 
muscles of the ear stand nearly as high as the 
crown of the head. The expression of the eyes 
and the whole countenance is now good-na- 
tured, now wicked, but always more like an 
animal than a man. They do not speak, but 
only utter inarticulate sounds and gurgling 
tones. They stand and walk with hanging 
head, crooked back, legs and arms bowed in- 
ward. Do not confound these ‘idiots’ with 
cretins. [Idiots of a certain kind, frequent in 
the low valleys of the Alps, generally afflicted 
with goitre.] With the latter you have dull- 
ness, weak muscles, slow, heavy movements, 
pinched-up, indented root of the nose; with 
the ape-men we find movements as quick as 
lightning, mimicry full of expression, imita- 
tions of the movements, positions, and mien of 
others, the attention restless, and quick transi- 
tions from joy to sadness, and with it a counte- 
nance reminding you of the Aztecs which 
were exhibited a few years ago, but which had 
nothing else than such skull and brain deform- 
ities—thovgh sprung from anether race.” 

“Enough,” answered the doctor. “A lay- 
man can go on the search with that. If there 
be anything there it shall not escape me.” 

A few days afterward the doctor appointed 
& rendezvous at the railroad depot. 

“T have found them!” he cried, as we met. 
“The elder brother has died, however; the 
younger lives, and you shall see him.” 

We hastened on our way. 

“Have you seen living beings of this kind 
before?” asked the doctor, as we plunged 
through the soft snow and mud, 


“Yes, indeed,” I answered, “a now seven- 


= teen-year-old girl, Sophie Wyss, who is at p 





EMIL N. LISTENING TO MUSIC.* 





as a lectarer I made use of opportunities to 
study living beings of this kind. Was it any 
wonder, then, that I listened anxiously as this 
was related? 

“T believe,” said a physician of the neigh- 
borhood, who was present, “that I have once 
seen these two beings in the Alexian Institu- 
tion. Will you tell me what I shall observe, 
so that I may not lead you upon a false trace? 





* The peculiar-looking wooden shoes which Emil 
wears are a national institution among the German peas- 
ants, and the cause of much deformity. 





ent in the Asylum of Hindelbank, near Be 

The girl was born in the neighborhood of Ol- 
len, in the Canton Vaud, Switzerland, but was 
taken to the Institute by order of the Govern- 
ment. She was the fright of a hound in the 
place; stood on the grade of a little house-dog 
in intellect, but possessed a prominent imitative 
instinct. She imitated the daily-repeated fum- 
ily prayer with great accuracy, taking into 
account her gurgle-tone; every movement, ev- 
ery expression of the countenance, she caught 
and imitated when in good humor. Articulate 
speech, however, failed altogether; the only 
word which she had become accustomed to in 
the Institute is ‘ Amen ’—but this was not fully 
spoken out; it sounded nearly like hamm—the 
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vowel being brought out with strong aspira- 
tion, and the ‘m’ in nearly a half-finished 
sneeze. I shall never forget the impression 
which one scene in the court-yard produced 
upon me. We had somewhat deranged our 
hair and clothing while taking our measure- 
ments, and as we went through the court with 
Sophie and the female attendant, an old blear- 
eyed half-cretin, who had only a single tooth 
in his mouth, came up to Sophie and began to 
pull at her hair and clothes. ‘Sophie doesn’t 
like you,’ said the attendant; and, indeed, the 
girl flew suddenly around, like an irritated ape, 
clutched her fingers, showed her teeth, and 
bristled up so that one could really believe 
we had got into the cage of a panther by 
mistake. The half-cretin retreated, opened his 
mouth wide, showed his single tooth, bristled 
up, and made the same performances. At 
the same moment, however, when it appear- 
ed probable that actions would follow these 
demonstrations, a third personage appeared 
upon the scene—a poor, sickly, weak-looking 
individual with a good-natured expression of 
countenance. ‘ What's amiss, Sophie? Don’t 
be wicked! Be good!’ And as the girl heard 
the sound of this voice, an expression of the 
greatest joy spread over the just now enraged 
visage, and she ran with pleased gurgles and 
grunts to the new-comer, who licked her face 
like a dog, and laid his cheeks to hers.” 

“We have reached our goal,” said the doc- 
tor, as we entered the little waiting-hall. “Be 
cautious. I have not made your name known; 
if it were, it might prove a hinderance to our 
inquiries. You are only a friend interested in 
cases of this sort. Indeed, if it comes to the 
point and we are directly questioned, we will 
not give a false name; till then, however, your 
silence is no sin.” 


The father-rector granted our request with- 
out inquiring my name, and immediately or- 
dered the young man to be brought forward. 

“ Emil,” he stated, “ comes from well-formed 
parents. His father is dead; the mother still 
lives. The elder brother, who was more de- 
formed, and lived here with this one, died two 
years ago; a sister, not so much deformed, but 
still like an animal, lives in another institute. 
She has another brother here, who is a 
good-looking, intelligent boy. We consider 
é* one the same as a domesticated animal. 

ople play and amuse themselves with him 
as with a good-natured but ill-bred dog. The 
elder brother was malignant and spiteful, bit 
dangerously, and once in his madness two men 
could scarcely hold him; but this one would 
hurt nobody, and so no one does him any 
harm.” 

The strange being now made his appearance, 
clad in a smock of coarse brown woolen stuff, 
which reached to his heels, with a scarf slung 
negligently around his neck. As if I saw the 
twin-brother of Sophie Wyss! The same atti- 
tude, with crooked back, knees and arms bent 
inward, and the latter somewhat screwed 
round; the same friendJy grin in the stupid 





countenance, with the thick, constantly slaver- 
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ing lips, and the great protruding eyebrows, 
prominent cheek-bones, and low, retreating 
forehead, over which very short-cut, bristly 
lair covered a skull scarcely as large as a 
man’s fist. My friend Richard Seel, of Elber- 
feld, who later and with much trouble fur- 
nished a wonderfully successful life-sized por- 
trait of Emil, has perhaps imparted a little too 
much intellectual expression to the eyes, which 
stared at us good-naturedly, hastily followed 
our every movement, and appeared to question 
our purposes. It willingly reached a hand to 
one and the other, and allowed his head to be 
scratched, fingered, and measured with appar- 
ent delight. It was easy to see that the bony 
skull—the brain-cap—was far smaller than the 
head would indicate at first glance; for the 
scalp proved at the touch to be very. thick, and 
here and there even puffed out, so that the 
space between the protruding eyebrows and the 
bones of the forehead appeared to be smoothly 
filled out, while in fact the latter offered a deep 
depression. 

Emil imitates a few words. The father-rec- 
tor pointed with his forefinger to heaven, and 
asked a number of times,“ Where isGod?” At 
last the man-ape raised his finger likewise, and 
ejaculated “ Stah, stah.”. We were told that 
this syllable should mean “ Was ist das?” 
(“ What is that?”’), and indeed the whispered 
“gs” was brought out with sharp accent on 
every occasion. He attempts, besides, to utter 
the word “ Muda” (mutter: mother). We 
heard “Ah Diah!” from him as he stroked 
the collar of my fur coat. He held the fur to 
his cheek, took one of our hands in order that 
we might stroke it; he tried evidently to say, 
Kin thier! Hin thier! (“An animal! An ani- 
mal!”). A real streak of happiness came over 
his face at this discovery, and he constantly 
returned to the fur and the supposed animal. 

The highest excitement, however, well paint- 
ed on his countenance, was caused when a 
barrel-organ was brought, which shrieked out 
a miserable melody. Pressing forward, with 
the forefinger raised toward heaven, with the 
ejaculation “Stah! stah!” he keeps up a con- 
tinual movement with his feet, while his wide 
animal-mouth grins and his eyes beam with 
rapture. My friend Seel seized this moment for 
his picture, a copy of which appears in our 
engraving. His excitement increased; the 
father-rector encouraged him to beat time and 
dance; finally he fell upon the instrument, at- 
tempted to get hold of the handle; and with 
wild energy to turn it. If he were permitted, 
he would grind and dance until he fell to the 
ground exhausted. 

“ How is the origin of such a being to be ex- 
plained?” I was asked after Emil was taken 
away. “He is more ape than man—an ape in 
his conduct, in his intelligence, in his lack of 
speech, in the appearance of his head—and still 
not ill-formed in body, and descended, too, from 
well-formed, intelligent parents.” 

“T will attempt to give the results of my re- 
searches in a short space. The skull proper, 
the bony brain-cap with the two hemispheres 
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of the great-brain therein inclosed, correspond 
with the monkey type in shape, and are devel- 
oped according to the same law of growth, 
which, with the ape, is regular. The great- 
brain, the seat of the thinking power, is scarcely 
so large as with the ape; its individual por- 
tions are formed like an ape’s,—the functions 
corresponding with their organs. The brain 
of an ape can generate no human thought. 
Therefore they all lack those properties which 
characterize man as a higher, thinking being: 
articulate speech, the capability of abstract 
thought, and all that philosophers, moralists, 
and even naturalists have claimed as the spe- 
cial intellectual attribute of the human race as 
antithesis to the brute. However brutal the 
expression of the countenance may be, its nat- 
ural historical characteristics are human. The 
convex nose, the lower nerves of the nose sen- 
sible through the lips, the order and form of 
the teeth, the protruding chin—all these belong 
to man, though to the lowest type. You can 
scarcely find such obliquely set teeth and such 


‘a prominent jaw in an Australian, to say noth- 


ing of a higher race from which the individual 
descends, and to which, according to the rest of 
his body, he belongs. 


“You have, then, in the ape-man a mingling 
of three different types: the ape in skull and 
the higher, thinking portion of the brain, the 
lowest race of mankind in countenance, the 
higher race in body. The whole to a certain 
extent unnatural mixture develops tardily amid 
opposing tendencies. The small head grows 
slowiy ; is perhaps exposed in youth to many 
detrimental influences; but he often becomes 
large, attaining a powerful manhood, and reach- 
ing a good age. According to the results of re- 
searches, which, however, are not corroborated 
by experience, there exists no doubt that these 
beings are capable of transmitting posterity, 
and probably might have children among 
themselves.” 

“ But all that does not give an answer to my 
question,” said a bystander. “We ask for the 
origin of such forms, and you answer with an 
analysis of their constitution.” 

“Softly, softly! First, I think, man must 
know what a being is; then he can ask how he 
became such. Now we will lay hold of the mat- 
ter by the roots. Two great laws permeate the 
whole of organic nature like the red tape through 
all the ropes of the English navy: the law of 
transmission and the law of mutability. Both 
go hand in hand ; both can slumber, not appear- 
ing in the phenomena during a long period, 
each restraining the other, but never perfectly 
annulled. Every organism carries in itself the 
whole history of its construction by means of 
the continual concurrences of both of these 
forces ; every transitional point where the an- 
cestors remain stationary is indicated in the 
development of the descendant by a transitory 
stage of culture. That parents transmit a sum 
of character to their descendants I need not 
prove. You see this every day; see also that 
this character makes its appearance first at a 
defined age, but till then is inactive. But not 
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less clear is the mutability. No child abso- 
lutely resembles its parents. Every organism 
has thus within itself the capability of change ; 
but in most cases this capability produces only 
unessential results. We can not wonder at 
that. Every egg, every germ, has the capabil- 
ity of development, and of becoming an inde- 
pendent being; but try once to calculate how 
many eggs of a tape-worm again become tape- 
worms, and you will arrive at the result that, 
from a million of eggs perhaps only a single 
one reaches its object, by finding the favorable 
ground which is a necessary and close condi- 
tion to its existence. Just so the human organ- 
ism. Each carries the germ of mutability within 
itself. Of millions, perhaps only one finds the 
necessary conditions to the unfolding of this 
germ, and transmits the result attained to off- 
spring.” 

“T do not see at all how that should be,” in- 
terrupts one. 

“ You shall soon be served. If transmission 
as well as mutability write their results in the 
history of the organism; if both can remain 
latent during a certain period and even through 
generations, until made visible with the ac- 
quirement of favorable conditions, we can thus 
explain why phenomena often make their ap- 
pearance in the succeeding generation which 
place themselves outside of the usual course of 
development, and which we in part designate 
as arrested formations (hemmungsbildungen), 
and in part as premonitory formations (ahnen- 
bildungen)—({atavism, from atavus, the ancestor 
or original parent). Both phenomena are alike 
in principle, only the latter refer us more to 
nearer characteristics which we see appear- 
ing in perfected development in the progeni- 
tors; while the ‘arrested formations,’ through 
the stopping of an organ at a certain phase of 
development, represent these only to us. Per- 
mit me to explain: If men are born with hare- 
lips, wolf-jaws, or other similar deformities, we 
would rather call these an ‘ arrested formation,’ 
because the organ has stopped at a very early 
degree of the development of the coming indi- 
vidual, which, as far as we know, would be 
represented by no full-grown normal type. If, 
on the other hand, a colt were produced with 
stripes on the feet (zebra-like), or with three- 
toed feet instead of a single one, we would call 
this a‘ premonitory formation,’ an atavism; be- 
cause we can assume, with more or less proba- 
bility, that the type from which it descended 
was variegated, like the present wild horse 
of Africa, and because such ancestor of the 
colt instanced, which lived in the newer ter- 
tiary period and was called by the researchers 
of petrifactions hipparion, possessed such three- 
toed feet. The colt of the present day pos- 
sesses at an early period in its mother’s womb, 
in the stunted foundations of its members, inti- 
mations of not only three but even five toes, 
which disappear, however, in the following or- 
der: first the outer one, then the two next, and 
only the middle one attains full growth. When 
instead of this, as sometimes appears, two side 
toes grow out, which, somewhat like the so- 





called after-claw of the pig, hang at a height a 
little above the ground, so that the full-grown 
animal still only walks with the middle toe, 
this formation is called an ‘ arrested formation,’ 
for the process of disappearance of the both 
side toes was checked,—and at the same time a 
‘premonitory formation,’ with the bones, liga- 
ments, sinews, originally present only in the 
foundations and developed at a later period, 
have brought to@ight the feet of the geological 
ancestors which precede the horse in the his- 
tory of the earth.” 

“ Fiat applicatio. Make the application,” said 
the doctor, as he took a pinch of snuff. 

“You are right, doctor,’ I resumed ; “the 
application follows at once. All anatomists 
are now united, after the most complete inves- 
tigations, that the brains of the ape and man are 
built according to the same fundamental prin- 
ciples, and possess in common the finest indi- 
vidual portions of the organic parts; that both 
differ only through the perfection and propor- 
tion of the individual part as well as through 
the development of the whole. The brain of the 
man-resembling ape, the gorilla itself, whose 
body surpasses that of man in size and weight, 
is nevertheless two-thirds smaller than that of 
man, and this reduction falls especially on the 
so-called great-brain, that is, the portion of the 
brain which, in the strictest relation, is devoted 
to the intellect. This pre-eminence of the human 
brain is doutiless acquired in part before birth, 
for the child comes into the world with a weight 
of brain which certainly exceeds that of the 
just-born ape, but stands below that of the full- 
grown one in a small degree; the superiority, 
however, is essentially made prominent imme- 
diately after birth, and especially in the first 
year of life. The volume of brain of the new- 
born child is related to the grown-up man-like 
ape as 4 to 5; that of the full-grown man to the 
grown-up ape as 15 to 5. Man thus receives 
his superiority of brain principally through 
growth immediately after birth, and this cir- 
cumstance alone proves that the pre-eminence 
is acquired proportionately late in the history 
of the race. 


“ Now let us take under consideration a be- 
ing who is neither man nor ape, in the full 
full sense of the words; whose brain is placed 
on the common basis with both, but which can 
be developed in either direction. Such a forma- 
tion which permits such a development is pos- 
sessed in the brain of the human love-fruit at 
an early period. The brain of all men, with- 
out exception, has gone through such a forma- 
tional stage. Let us suppose that in this peri- 
od, through an influence which we can not yet 
further explain, an ‘arrested formation’ ap- 
peared, and a process was evoked, the same 
as with the colt which would bring three-toed 
feet into the world. The brain, checked in 
the human formation, grows ; but this growth 
does not go on in the normal direction, but 
it remains upon a lower grade, partly stag- 
nant and partly following the direction belong- 
ing to the lower grade: it develops in the 
direction of the ape-type. The great-brain, es- 





pecially the intellectual lobes, which appear to 
stand in the closest relation with the higher 
thoughts, as well as those portions of the lobes of 
the brain which, following the most modern 
surgical observations, are the seat of articulate 
speech, are formed according to the law of the 
development of the ape, and not according to 
the human law of development; they grow, 
too, after birth, the same as in the ape-type, and 
the surrounding portion, the bony skull-cap, 
becomes modeled according to this law. For 
that reason, too, we see formed with the micro- 
cephala which reach mature age the same 
ledges and ridges of the skull as those devel- 
oped in the aged apes ;—in short, each condi- 
tion appears which I have previously repre- 
sented to you as the characteristics of these 
deformities.” 

“You assume, then, that these deformities are 
at the same time ‘arrested formations’ and 
‘premonitory formations,’” said the doctor. 


“ Certainly,” Lanswered. “ They lead us, in re- 
gard to the brain, back to the point from which 
the two branches of a common stem—the ape 
and man—haye developed, though in different 
directions, and have diverged from each other 
constantly more and more. Bring into your con- 
ception for once young apes and children, old 
apes and mature men. The young ones resem- 
ble each other more than the aged. The skull 
of a young ape has a far greater resemblance to 
that of a child than the skull of a full-grown 
ape has to that of a man. In growing, both 
types deviate from one another. Place the di- 
vergent lines which represent this reciprocal 
growth, continue them retrogressively, and 
they will cross themselves at a certain point, 
and this is, for the brain, the period where an 
‘arrested formation’ leads the organ into a false 
direction. The conclusion from these prem- 
ises follows as a matter of course: The origin 
of man can not be looked for in the now living 
ape; the ape-men lead us back to a stem, toa 
similar type which must be looked for in an 
earlier geological period, and from which the 
type is divided. But as the human-resembling 
apes, orang, chimpanzee, and gorilla, approach 
man from different sides, the first in the brain, 
the second in skull and teeth, the third in the 
size of its members, and no one of them stands 
unqualifiedly nearer to man than another, so 
also among the different races of mankind dif- 
ferent characters are indicated, whereby they 
prove their origin, and thereby their relation- 
ship with the ape. This is clearly authenti- 
cated by the trustworthy measurements of 
Messrs. Scherzer and Schwarz, made on board 
the Novarra, and published at Vienna by Dr. 
Weissbach. Even the most highly developed 
races, which stand above all others in volume 
and perfection of brain, are still, as the author 
expresses it, supplied with such heirlooms as 
go to prove a common ancestry.” 

“T acquiesce as a layman,” said the father- 
rector, “and assume no opinion upon the re- 
sults of science, which, nevertheless, according 
to my own fast convictions, confirm the teach- 
ings of our Church and religion. But a strange 
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creature is that Emil, though I am convinced 
that Vogt would give much if he could have 
him placed before him in person. He would 
open his eyes!” 

“T will allow the matter to adjust itself,” I 
replied, almost overcome with laughter. “We 


know Vogt well, whois, according to report, still : 


lecturing in different cities.on the Rhine here, 
and I am convinced that he would seize the 
opportunity with pleasure. Would you lend 
Emil to him for the fall, and allow him to ex- 
hibit him in Aix-la-Chapelle and other places ?” 

“I! Certainly not! Seeing that our rules 
would not permit it, and my superior could 
rightly hold me responsible, I dare not for 
any price call out the wrath of the Aix-la- 
Chapellers for furnishing Vogt with such a 
weapon.” 

“It is already done,” said I, bowing. “I 
have the honor, m my own person, to intro- 
duce Professor Carl Vogt, of Geneva.” 

“ Positively!” cried out the father-rector. 
“ Now I ought to have thought it! But I am 
glad, nevertheless, to have made your ac- 
quaintance, and to have been convinced with 
my own eyes that you no more resemble an 
ape than either the doctor or myself. Without 
this evidence I could have believed the con- 
trary, after all the scandal which has been 
made on your account.” 

eee 
THE RHINOCBROS. 
ieseia 

Tuts massive and powerful animal belongs 
to the family of pachyderms, or thick-skinned 
quadrupeds. In bulk it is scarcely less than 
the elephant, while its strength is fully as great. 
Its characteristics may be thus given: The in- 
cisors, or cutting teeth, are altogether wanting, 
or are four in each jaw; there are no canine 
teeth; the molars, or grinders, are seven on 
each side, above and below—those of the upper 
jaw having a square surface, and presenting 
several projecting lines, and those of the lower 
jaw having an irregular crown, with project- 
ing eminences. The fect are divided into three 
toes; the skin is naked, thick, compact, and 
hard ; the bones forming the roof of the arched 
nose are very strong, and support one, and in 
the African species, two horns. The pecu- 
liarity of the horn is, that it has no connection 
with the bony frame of the animal, being joined 
merely to the skin and composed of longitudi- 
nal fibers, which appear on close inspection to 
be an agglutinated mass of hairs, and not of a 
true bony nature. The rhinoceros frequents 
swampy situations near large rivers and ver- 
dant plains. Its food is herbs and succulent 
grasses and shrubs. It leads a quiet and in- 
dolent life in its native regions, delighting to 
roll and wallow in the oozy soil of the marsh, 
swimming, however, with ease and vigor when 
in deep water. 

Our engraving gives the reader an idea of 
the general appearance of the Indian rhinoc- 
eros, probably the largest and most powerful 
of the different known species. When angered, 
he proves a most formidable antagonist, his 





THE INDIAN 


RHINOCEROS. 





dense skin being in most parts almost impen- 
etrable to a rifle-ball; and such is his keen- 
ness of smell and hearing, that hunters must 
approach him against the direction of the wind 
if they would take him unawares. In the 
breeding season the rhinoceros is very danger- 
ous, and impetuously attacks every animal, 
even the elephant, that may venture near his 
haunts. 

The thick and deep folds into which the skin 
is gathered on the neck, cheeks, shoulders, 
haunches, and thighs are distinctive marks of 
the Indian rhinoceros. The prevailing color 
of the skin is dusky black with a slight tinge 
of purple. But one young rhinoceros is pro- 
duced at a birth, and continues in the nursing 
state for nearly two years. The age attained by 
the animal has been estimated at one hundred 
years. The horn has been strangely regarded 
from the earliest times either as an antidote 
against poison, or as efficacious in detecting its 
presence. It was used by the Indian kings at 
table for drinking purposes, from the notion 
that “it sweats at the approach of any kind of 
poison whatever.” Thunberg says: “It is 
generally believed that goblets made of the 
horns in a turner’s lathe will discover any 
poisonous dranght that is put into them, by 
making the liquor ferment until it runs quite 
out of the goblet. Such goblets are frequently 
set in gold and silver, and are regarded as 
suitable presents to kings, persons of distinc- 
tion, and particular friends; or else they are 
sold at « bigh price, sometimes at the rate of 
fifty rix-dollars each. When I tried these horns, 
both wrought and unwrought—both old and 
young horns— with several sorts of poison, 
weak as well as strong, I observed not the 





least motion or effervescence ; and when a so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate or other similar 
substance was poured into one of these horns, 
there arose only a few bubbles, produced by 
the air that had been inclosed in the pores of 
the horn, and which was now disengaged from 
it.” Water drank from such horns was re- 
garded by the natives of India as medicinal. 
In this case the water was stirred in the cup- 
like hollow at the base of the horn with an 
iron.nail, until it became discolored. 

Very few specimens of the rhinoceros have 
been carried to Europe or brought to America, 
and scarcely enough is known or published of 
the animal to warrant an opinion of his intel- 
ligence or docility. A very fine one, as re- 
gards size and strength, imported to this coun- 
try at acost of over $20,000, forms a leading 
feature of a well-known traveling menagerie, 
but is kept so closely secured that circum- 
stances are not favorable for an exhibition of 
striking sagacity. Not long since, however, it 
escaped from confinement, and drove directly 
for a pond not far removed from the stable in 
which it had been kept. It took to the water 
apparently with great glee, and rjlled about 
to the utmost terror and confusion of a large 
herd of cattle which were grazing in the 
meadow. But much gentleness on the part of 
the keeper and a show of savory food finally 
inuuced the huge beast to re-enter his narrow 
quarters. 

In Africa, the white or blunt-nosed rhinoceros 
is found, which differs from the other species 
chiefly in color and the conformation of the 
muzzle. Its mouth is shaped like that of the 
ox, the upper lip being perfectly square, and 
destitute of the mobility and power of pro- 
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trusion which is exhibited in other species. 
The rhinoceros is one of those few species of 
animals which have inhabited our globe for 
ages, and represents the quadrupeds of the 
geological periods. The unicurn of Scripture 
doubtless is the same animal. Fossil relics of 
the rhinoceros are very abundant, and show 
that at some remote past time that animal was 
very widely distributed over the globe. 


For Our Doung Folks. 


A GOOD NAME. 


Iy the school of Dr. Woods none were al- 
lowed to enter the conservatory without leave ; 
but a boy’s handkerchief, with his name upon 
it, had been found there. Just at the close of 
schoc! the Doctor called the name of James 
Howard. The whole school became silent with 
suspense. 

“ James Howard! what has he done? such a 
noble boy! such a good boy!” all thought. 
Dr. Woods Rimself believed he must have been 
sent into the conservatory by the teacher of 
botany; so he asked— 

“James Howard, have you been into the 
conservatory to-day?” 

“T have not, sir,” replied James, in a clear, 
calm tone. 

“TI believe you, James,” said Dr. Woods, 
“although your handkerchief has been found 
there. You are not the boy to tell an untruth.” 

So James sat in his seat unmoved. Every 
boy in the school believed him, and almost en- 
vied his good name. 

Dr. Woods said no more on this subject, ex- 
cept these few words. Let every boy learn 
from this incident the worth of a good name, 
especially when appearances are against him. 

How came James’ handkerchief in the con- 
servatory? for, as I have said, it was contrary 
to the rules of the school for a boy to enter 
there unbidden. James had lent it to a small 
boy named John Rand, to tie up some nuts the 
day before, when they had a little ramble to- 
gether. The boy forgot to return it. He also 
forgot the rule of the school against entering 
the conservatory, but, seeing the door open, 
rushed in to look at some rare flowers. The 
handkerchief, being partly out of his pocket, 
dropped upon the ground. 

See here the evils of heedless forgetfulness. 
The boy had exposed a schoolmate to censure ; 
and had it not been for James Howard’s good 
name, his teacher would surely have thought 
him to be the offender. At least, so thought 
John Rand. 

How ashamed he felt when Dr. Woods said 
these words about a good name. The words 
kept ringing in his ears. He had broken 
arule of the school, and was afraid to own it. 
He thought the Doctor would despise him if he 
knew, and so would the boys. All the day, all 
that night, he had no peace. At length he 
went to sec James, He was not afraid to tell 
him all about it. 











“TI did forget it, James, truly, honestly I 
did,” said the child ; “ but I'm afraid the Doctor 
won't believe me as he does you.” 

“Yes he will,” replied James. “ You have 
been so short a time in school, there’s some ex- 
cuse for you. Go at once, and own up; for the 
longer you put it off the harder it will be. Al- 
ways own a fault at once. Don’t be afraid; 
the Doctor will forgive you.” 

Thus encouraged, tlie boy went to Dr. 
Woods, confessed his fault, and was forgiven ; 
but he learned a lesson against forgetfulness 
which he always remembered. 
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ONLY A BABY. 
BY ADDIE LAYTON. 


On ty a baby small, 
Dropped from the skies! 

Only a laughing face— 
Two sunny eyes! 

Only two cherry lips, 
One chubby nose! 

Only two little hands, 
Ten little toes. 

Only a golden head, 
Curly and soft! 

Only a tongue that wags, 
Loudly and oft. 

Only a little brain, 
Empty of thought! 

Only a little heart, 
Troubled with naught. 


Only a tender flower, 
Sent us to rear! 

Only a life to love, 
While we are here. 


Only a baby small, 
Never at rest! 
Small, bat how dear to us, 
God knoweth best ! 
ee 

Tue Curp’s Kry.—“ Aunty,” said a little 
girl, “I believe I have found a new key to un- 
lock people’s hearts and make them so willing ; 
for you know, aunty, God took my father and 
mother, and they want people to be kind to 
their poor little daughter.” 

“ What is the key?” asked aunty. 

“Tt is only one little word—guess what?” 
But aunty was no guesser. 

“Tt is please,” said the child; “ aunty, it is 
please. If L ask one of the great girls in school, 
‘ Please show me my parsing lesson ?’ she says, 
‘Oh, yes, and helps me. IfIask Sarah, Please 
do this for me?’ no matter, she'll take her 
hands out of the suds. If I ask uncle, ‘ Please,’ 
he says, ‘ Yes, puss, if I can;’ and if I say, 
* Please aunty ’”— 

“ What does aunty do?” said aunty herself. 

“Oh, you look and smile just like mother, 
and that is the best of all,” cried the little girl, 
throwing her arms around aunty’s neck, with 
a tear in her eye. 

Perhaps other children. will like to know 
about this key; and I hope they will use it 
also, for there is great power in the small, kind 
courtesies of life. 

Oh, yes; kind words will even do more 
than the key of Chubbs’ wonderful locks! 


ETIQUETTE FOR OHILDREN. 


Aways say Yes, sir. No, sir. Yes, papa. 
No, papa. Thank you. No, thank you. Good- 
night. Good-morning. Use no slang terms. 

Clean faces, clean clothes, clean shoes, and 
clean finger-nails indicate good breeding. 
Never leave your clothes about the room. 
Have a place for everything, and everything 
in its place. 

Rap before entering a room, and never leave 
it with your back to the company. 

Always offer your seat to a lady or old gen- 
tleman. 

Never put your feet on cushions, chairs, o1 
tables. 

Never overlook any one when reading or 
writing, nor talk or read aloud while others 
are reading. 

Never talk or whisper at meetings or public 
places, and especially in a private room, where 
any one is singing or playing the piano. 

Be careful to injure no one’s feelings by un- 
kind remarks. Never tell tales, make faces, 
call names, ridicule the lame, mimic the unfor- 
tunate, nor be cruel to insects, birds, or an- 
imals. 


> +e 


Riwp.es.—A correspondent residing in Texas 
sends us the following questiens for our young 
readers to puzzle out: 

1. The oldest man that ever lived was 969 
years old when he died, but died before his 
earthly father. How could this be? 

2. There is a word of one syllable, easy and 
r short, 

Which reads both backward and forward 

the same, 

Expresses our sentiments warm from the heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 
SHarp.—“ William, my son, how came you 

to muddy your dress so?” 

Willie stopped a moment, then looking iis 
father in the eye, very soberly asked : 

“ Father, what am I made of?” 

“Dust. The Bible says, ‘ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.’” 

“Well, father, if I’m dust, how can I help 
being muddy when it rains on me?” 

Pious ENerGy.—Many years ago a small 
Connecticut parish undertook to build a meet- 
ing-house. They went so far as to get up the 
frame and cover it with boards. Then, for 
want of money and of harmony, the enterprise 
stood still. The elements then assailed the un- 
finished structure, which in the course of a few 
years rotted down. By this time the people 
had come to their senses, and set out in earnest 
to have another house. Raisings then were 
great occasions. All the men assembled to put 
up the timbers; all the women and children 
were there to see them do it. At the conclu- 
sion of the work it was common to sing a 
psalm—the lines, for want of books, being usu- 
ally deaconed off. This office, at the time re- 
ferred to, was assigned to President Edwards’ 
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witty son Pierrepont, who happened to be 
present. He began as follows: 

Except the Lord doth build the house, 
The workmen toil in vain; 
which was sung with a will. .But the excited 
throng was taken somewhat aback when their 
roguish precentor roared out as follows : 


Except the Lord doth shingle it, 
*T will tumble down again. 
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IN PRESS. 





S. R. Weuus, New York, will soon publish, 
MAN, In GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY; or, The 

Bible Account of Man’s Creation Tested by 

Scientific Theories of his Origin and An- 

tiquity. By Josern P. Taompson, D.D., 

LL.D. One vol.,12mo. Price $1. 

To reconcile Revelation with Science; to 
go back through Ethnology to the origin of 
the human race; and to examine critically 
the theories of the philosophers and writers on 
the Development Theory, in order to arrive at 
the facts, and thus settle the question, is 
the object of the author. Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in New 
York, is considered one of the ripest scholars 
in America. The beok contains the gist of a 
vast amount of Scriptural and scientific knowl- 
edge, reviewing all authorities to date. 

ep ome 


FrRontTAL Sryvus, etc.—In our October num- 
ber we shall endeavor to answer at consider- 
able length the questions of several correspond- 
ents with reference to the relation subsisting 


between the frontal bones of the skull and the ; 


anterior organs of the brain. 


NURSERIES IN THE WeEstT.—It is gratifying 
to observe the enterprising spirit of Western 
men in establishing nurseries of fruit and for- 
est trees all through prairie land. We intend 
to publish a list of them, so that everybody 
may know where to find young stock to plant. 
There is room on the prairies for 100,000,000 of 
forest trees, and for a vast number of fruit trees. 
Let them be planted on every roadside, along 
every railway; and on every farm. Oh, the 
beauty, the health, and the joy to human eyes 
of beautiful trees ! 
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Communications. 


deem suffictently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facta. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


An enterprising young lecturer, who has been oper- 
ating in the West for some years, sends us the following 
letter, which will be found to contain some suggestions 
not unworthy of consideration : 

“In THe Frecp, at Franxuiw Grove, In. 

Eprrors Jorrnat—I love the science you represent, 
and it, as the seience of human life, has had a large share 
of my attention for the last ten years; and although I 
have never written an article for your enterprising Jour- 
NAL, T am by no means a stranger to its pages, nor to 
your other excellent works on Physiology and Phrenol- 
ogy. 

It is stated in one of your works that the ‘ whole 
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subject of the temperaments is yet to be written.’ I 
have made an effort in that direction; below you have 
the result, in an abridged form. Here the subject is re- 
solved into its original elements, and adapted to the 
wants and understanding of the people. 

Iustead of three or four temperaments, the subject re- 
solves itself into seven elementary powers—the natural 
grand divisions of physical and intellectual life: 


1. The bony power ; 
2. The muscular power; 
. The digestive power; 
. The glandular power ;" 
. The circulating power ; 
The breathing power ; 
. The mental power. 


By this arrangement we are able to point out the weak- 
ness and disease (if any) of each person that we examine, 
and afford a few words of counsel and advice as to treat- 
ment. . 

From these elements all the combinations of tempera- 
ment are readily formed and easily understood. For 
instance : 

The Ist and 2d compose the motive or bilious temper- 
ament ; 

The 8d and 4th compose the abdominal-vital or lym- 
pathic teraperament ; 

The 5th and 6th compose the thoracic-vital or sanguine 
temperament ; 

The 7th is the mental or nervous temperament. 

The Ist, 2d, and 7th compose the motive-mental tem- 
perament ; 

The 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th compose the vital tempera- 
ment. 

By using this classifieation of the physical powers, I 
have no trouble in explaining to the people what I mean 
by temperament. 

The following may be interesting to your readers, as 
quite a number of the leading principles of Physiology 
and Prrenology are here thrown together in a condensed 
form. They are elementary, as you see, and intended 
for popular use: 

RULES AND REMARKS. 

1. The health and character of a man depend upon 
three things: Birth, Education, and Habit ; what he had 
in him from the start, and what he has absorbed, ac- 
quired, and learned from outside sources, and especially 
what he has reduced to practice. 

2. Traits of character, dispositions, aspirations, tal- 
ents, propensities, passions, depraved conditions, and 
disease may be inherited as well as form, looks, and 
complexion. 

3. Children may inherit from either parent, or from any 
grandparent, or from all of them, buat are more apt to 
inherit from their parents only, and to inherit in abund- 
ance, the large and healthy organs that are common to 
both, and therefore the weakness and diseases that are 
common to beth. Like begets like. 

4. For whatever health, talent, and purity we may have 
inherited, we are indebted, first, to the correct marriage, 
and second to the education, and good habits, temper- 
ance, and morality of our parents and their parents. Our 
inherited diseases, depraved condition, and immoral ten- 
dencies, are the results of the improper marriages, bad 
habits, and depraved practices of same. 

5. Education is the proper cultivation of all the powers 
of the mind, and may include, also, the proper training 
of all powers of the body. 

6, Learning is derived from persons, things, or books, 
whether in schools, shops, or streets, and from all sur- 
roundings, associations, and from all conceivable sources. 

7. Physical health requires the moderate and regular 
use of all the powers of the body, at proper times, fol- 
lowed by regular and sufficient intervals of rest. Mutual 
health and harmony require the same, 

8. Habit is the result of oft-repeated effort and contin- 
ual practice, and may be either good or bad. Habits, 
customs, and usages have much influence in the forma- 
tion of character. 

9. The proper restraint of an active organ, and the le- 
gitimate use of anything, is Temperance; but excess— 
in any direction—or the improper use or abuse of any 
organ or anything, is Intemperance. 

10. Any organ or condition, whether of the body or of 





the mind, becomes larger and stronger by healthy exer- 
cise, weakened by inaction, and injured by excessive 
action or abuse. 

11, The quantity of our vitality and strength is limited. 
If we use it all in one direction, we have none left to use 
in any other direction. 

12. Any organ that is excessively large and active ab- 
sorbs more than its share of nourishment and attention, 
and thereby causes the smaller organ to be weakened 
and neglected. 

13. The larger organs of both body and mind will al- 
ways lead and control the smaller ones—unless the 
smaller ones, with the consent of a part of the larger 
ones, combine against the others, becanse the rnling or- 
gans are like those officers in a Republican Government 
who incline to manage their own interest and promotion, 
but are still subject to the will and control of the major- 
ity. Self-cultwre and Self-control are aceomplished by 
combining the many organs against the one, or the few. 

14. People will always be morc successful in business 
if they adopt some occupation that leads in the direction 
of their larger organs, and should always do so, if the di- 
rection is useful and honorable, unless the larger organs 
are so large already as to be strained and injufed by ex- 
ercise. 

15. Most diseases, that are not inherited, result from 
Intemperance, Excesses, and Exposures, and the weaker 
organs generally suffer the most, because they are the 
most easily injured. 

16. The Weakness, Excess, or Ipjury of any one organ 
impairs the health and usefulness, and to that extent de- 
stroys the harmony of the whole organization. 

17. Health, Strength, Ability, and Character will al- 
ways correspond with the organization of the body and 
the mind. 

18. An Equilibrium of all the Organs and Elements of 
the whole Organization denotes Harmony, and therefore 
the highest possible amount of Health, Strength, Talent, 
and Ability. ©. A. 8, M.D.” 
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NEW AND USEFUL. 
MORGAN'S MUCILAGE STAND. 


Turse Reservoir Stands are especially designed for mu- 
cilage for the desk, but are adapted to other purposes, 
where the contents should be kept from exposure to the 
air, evaporation, or free from dust, as shellac, varnish, 
and similar liquids used by artista, dentists, and others. 

The reservoir, or dome, may be filled through the 
mouth, and when placed on the desk the depth of the 
mucilage will correspond with the length of the brush, 
which will always be fed and ready for use; avoiding the 
necessity of adjusting the brush to a varying level of 
mucilage. 

The mouth is concave, and contracted to one-third the 
size of the neck, forming an edge for clearing the brush, 
and to keep the cap from contact with the gum. With 
an edge instead of a neck for clearing the brush, the 
month is not liable to become clogged, as in the common 
bottle. 

There are two sizes of these stands: No.1, the price of 
which is $1 50, and No. 2—represented in the engraving 
—which is only 7% cents. They will be supplied by sta- 
tioners, and are likely to supersede all other styles. 
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“What Chen Chev Sap.” 


Here we give space for read readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be inorder. Your “ Best Tuoucuts” so- 
licited. Be brief. 





Yxarnineos.— W hat earnest, 
diligent spirit has not experienced feel- 
ings similar to those expressed in the 
following letter ? 

Dear PHREenoLoeicaL—How can we cul- 
tivate all the faculties? We have had a 
thorough English education ; but living eo 
retired—not having access to cultivated 
society or standard literature—we feel 
that our faculties are b ing dormant; 
that our talents are buried and tarnished. 
The foundation has been laid, but we have 
not reared the structure altogether of 
“lively stones” and precious gems gath- 
ered from the rich fields of literature. 

We are a lover of the “ Inspired Vol- 
ume ;” each day we con its sacred pages ; 
each day we strive to fulfill more com- 
pletely our duties as a Christian ; to follow 
more nearly the example of the meek 
and lowly Jesus; but aside from thie, we 
feel there are great truths afloat in the 
world in which we have never partici- 
pated ; that there is much of God's beauti- 
ful universe we have not explored, even in 
thought, that there are great minds whese 
every thought is purity. We desire to 
bask in their radiance. Well, to come to 
the point, dear ParenoroctcaL, and to 
confess the whole truth, the structure has 
been neglected; we have not reared the 
building as we should ; we have been rather 
retrograding than progressing. We feel 
that we have spent part (at least) of our 
life to no purpose. We have been trying 
for several years to arise from this miser- 
able lethargy, to break the spell, and live 
a life of spiritual, intellectual, and moral 
culture; we wish to rub the tarnish from 
all our talents, and have them glittering in 
bright array. We have forgotten so much 
of our education! we know the air is com- 
posed of oxygen and nitrogen; but, oh, 
there is so much of chemistry we have for- 
gotten, so much we might have learned 
had we continued to progress ; we know a 
conglomerate and bowlder, but to see 
them only awakens regret to think of the 
vast fields of geology unexplored. So it is 
with astronomy, meteorology, and other 
studies; we have even become rusty in 
grammar. If*‘ misery loves company,” we 
could find many, yes, very many, in our 
retrograding pathway; but if others are 
content, that is no reason we should be re- 
signed to our quiescent state. If we are 
held accountable at the last day for unim- 
proved momenta, how fearfal will be the 
reckoning! If you can say anything to 
arouse us to activity, and be the means of 
our using aright the talents God has given 
us, by all means do so. SUBSCRIBER. 





Frurr Curture—lIrs Im- 
PORTANCE.—Mr. Ingraham Gould, a horti- 
culturist at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, is- 
sues a circular, in which he says: * Reader, 
do you realize that God created you a fru- 
givorous animal? History informs ue that 
our first parents lived on fruits, and you 
never heard of their sending for a doctor. 
If you wish to avoid sickness, and remain 
healthful, live as much as possible on fruit. 
Ifyou believe we shall live in a future world, 
live more on frnit, that your spirit may 
be developed. Keep the body in a health- 
ful condition, else your soul will be sickly, 
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puny, and dwarfed. There is no subject 
more important to the well-being of the 
human race. Reader, God will surely hold 
you responsible if you neglect this impor- 
tant duty. Abstain from the use of whis- 
ky, tobacco, tea and coffee, if necessary, 
and lay up the change for future invest- 
ment in fruit trees. What is a home with- 
out its fruit trees? ah, its shade trees, 
also, as well as flowers, shrubbery, and 
small fruits? You may think you inhabit 
a home without these appendages, but it is 
not a home; it ie only a place in which to 
stay. Beautify and embellish your home; 
make it as much an imitation of heaven as 
possible, and then if you are what you 
am dig other respects, you can be 
ppy- 

“Plant something—a grape vine, a 
strawberry plant, rose bush, or even a 
beet or a carrot—something to care for and 
watch and study day by day. It will give 
more pleasure than any toy, besides adding 
something to your knowledge. It may, 
perhaps, be the beginning of a successful 
career as a fruit-grower, a gardener, or a 
botanist.” 

GratsruL.—Mr, STEriine, 
Iowa—Mr. Eprron: I desire to state, 
through the columns of your valuable Jour- 
NAL, the good Phrenology has done for me 
in the last four months. Previous to that 
time I had only a confused idea of the 
manner in which man stands related to 
himeelf and to his fellow-man. I could 
not understand why it was that one mind 
seemed so much stronger and deeper than 
another. But since becoming a peruser of 
the PuRENOLOGIcAL JOURNAL my mind has 
been expanded. The sensible articles it con- 
tains which tend to elevate man above the 
groveling passions to which he is so sub- 
ject, has, in a manner, removed these per- 
plexities from my mind. Your late work 
entitled “ How to Read Character,” I think 
one of the best books that has ever been 
published for young people who wish to 
become acquainted with their own charac- 
ter, and that of their fellow-man. 

Wishing you complete success in the ad- 
vancement of Truth, Right, and Justice, 
Lam truly yours, T. M. 8: 
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of our services. The pamphlet called 
“Mirror of the Mind” is sent to appli- 
cants on receipt of stamp for pdStage. 


Is Conscrence (ConscrEn- 
TIOUSNESs) INNATE? 

Phrenology declares it to be, and this 
declaration we believe in conformity with 
Scriptural precept. Men in all ages of the 
world have owned to a sense of account- 
ability for their actions. In the ancient 
literature of the Greeks many essays have 
been found written on the nature of right 
and wrong, while modern metaphysicjans 
have universally recognized the quality or 
characteristic of conscience and given it 
various names, as “‘ the inward monitor,” 
the “ inhabitant of the breast,” the “‘ moral 
sense,” the “voice of God within the 
soul,” ete. Christ has furnished us one of 
the most comprehensive definitions of this 
faculty to be found in the whole Bible, in his 
Sermon on the Mount: “ Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled;” intimating in 
strong terms both the existence and na- 
ture of the sentiment. 

Tn general terms, Conscientiousness may 
be spoken of as the inner sense which 
seeks to know the g or bad 
of things. It impels a man to ask with 
reference to any given action, “Is it 
right?” and rebukes him if he be derelict 
in duty. 

Conscientiousness is to our moral nature 
what Alimentiveness is to our physical—a 
blind desire, a yearning or prompting 
which requires the guidance of intellect 
for its properexercise. The spirit of man, 
and not a personified attribute of the 
spirit, must throngh its intellectual facul- 
ties decide from the data before it, 
whether any given act is right or wrong; 
and when the decision is once made, Con- 
scientiousness is gratified if we act in 
accordance with it, or troubles us with 
more or less sharpnéss if we act adversely 
to it. 


BraativeNneEss.—This organ 
is described in our new hand-book, “ How 
to Read Character.” It is included with 
Alimentiveness in the diagrams, and may 
be spoken of as a part or quality of that 








Eo our Corcespondents. 


Questions or “ GaNERAL InTEREsT ” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a: p be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinetly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

An Orper ror Booxs, JouRna1s, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorreE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Baitor, must be written on sEPaRAT®E slips. 








Can You Reap Cuaracrer 
FROM LIKENESSES ? 

Yes. With the discovery of the dagnerre- 
otype, and the further developments of 
sun pictures in the photograph and ambro- 
type, faces are so faithfully represented 
that we do not hesitate to predicate char- 
acter of miniatures so taken. But to the 
end that the conditions may be most 
favorable for the purpose, we have pre- 
pared a pamphlet which describes the way 
in which those who desire a delineation 
of character should have their likenesses 
taken. Persons residing at a distance 
from New York can thus avail themselves 








organ. Bibativenees is situated in the 
front or forward part of Alimentiveness, 
and imparts a fondness for liquids and 
aquatic sports. 


ComMMUNION, CLOSE oR 


Oren? Does Phrenology throw light on 
this question ? 


Ans. No. It leaves the matter with the 
individual just where the Rev. Dr. Way- 
land leaves it when he says: “As to the 
subject of commanion, I believe that it is 
one to be left to the individual conscience of 
every believer. If I believe it to be my 
duty or my privilege to commune with a 
disciple of Christ who holds to Pedo-bap- 
tism, é# should give offense to no one. If 
another brother thinks it his duty to de- 
cline such communion, it should give me 
no offense. Both desire to please the 
Master, and we should not ‘jndge another 
man’s servant.’ There is no precept re- 
specting it in the New Testament. Men, 
from what is revealed, may infer one thing 
or the other. Their inference binds them- 
selves, but no one else. 


“Lost nis HEARING AND HIS 


wv] it living a Rome Conte, In ich. 


\'on the of Mareh'13 that he 





speak nor hear. 

4th of May, fifty-three days, he remained 

totally deaf and dumb. On the evening of 
\ 
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that day, while returning from the field 
where he had been at work, an odd feeling 
came over him, and he was obliged to Jean 
in the fence for sup ntly 

he heard a bird sing, an he found also 
that his welen had returned to him, Dur- 
ing this suspension of voice and hearing 
he enjo = health. How do you 
account for 


Ans. cho was a suspension in the ac- 
tion of certain nerves during the period 
named, which was probably caused by 4 
cold. The delicate machinery was thrown 
out of gear for the time being, but finally 
resumed its healthful action. Did we 
know more of the case, and the habits of 
the young man, we could better judge the 
cause of the interruption. 


Use or THE Viotin—P. W. 
P., Mo.—Keep your violin, when not in 
use, in a tight box. Exposure to the air 
affects the strings injuriously. The instru- 
ment should be kept at concert pitch, for 
the frequent tightening and loosening of 
the strings has a bad influence on the tone. 
You pay enough for your E strings to pro- 
cure those of good quality and strength. 
It is probable, however, that you do not 
get genuine Italian strings—the best. They 
cost from twenty-five to forty cents, accord- 
ing to size. A good instruction book, 
which would cost not more than a dollar, 
would give you all the advice you need 
with reference to the care of a violin. 

Cotteae Epucation.—The 
object had in view by most of those young 
men who avail themselves of college train- 
ing is, to be a sure, a preparation for some 
professional calling; but it by no means 
follows that because a young man takes a 
course of study in a college or university 
he must become a minister, a lawyer, a 
physician, or a scientist. College training 
implies a liberal education, and it may 
prove as profitable to him who intends to 
be a merchant as to him who has decided 
on medicine or law. : 

If a young man has the opportunity of- 
fered him to enter college, and he can ac- 
cept it just as well az not, he should regard 
it as a golden opportunity, and accept it 
gratefully. Knowledge, which comes from 
dil Ctiapent and Fy meen etndy, is a 

enters upon a 
fiberal training under = Seen 
< learned y find 
fields opened to him oad table. Sor, 
of which, had he deci such a course, 
he might never come 


course 0 
enced 


Tosacco.—Burton’s Tobacco 
Antidote is extensively advertised ; — 


state whether it will aseeengiich for 


users all that is claimed for it. 

Ans. We do not see the use of substitut- 
ing one drag to make us sick of another. 
The right way tostop using tobacco is to 
stop it without resorting to anything else. 
If one really believes the narcotic to be a 
nuisance, and injurious, let him deny him- 
self. If he be not blessed with that high 
manly quality—self-denial—if he be willing 
to confess himself a slave to appetite, then 
he may not overcome the bad habit, but 
continue the nuisance till he dies, with all 
the nauseous stink upon him. 


To Remove Oxtp Porry.— 
Old putty, it is said, however bard and in- 
durated, may ve easily removed by running 
a red-hot iron over it, when it can be cut 
off with a knife qrapet as eas ly as green 
putty. 

pe ee ealling 
being a-science as well as an art, requires 
an educated head and an educated hand 
for the attainment of thorough success 
The reason that every clodhopper does not 
prosper is thus made palpable. 
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SHort-sicutep. — Your in- 
firmity is closely related to your “ inveter- 
ate” reading. Use your eyes as little as 
possible in practices which compel or in- 
duce anything like straining to see dis- 
tinctly. Manipulation may do you some 
good, as the difficulty depends on the too 
great convexity of the globe of the eye. 
Pressing the eyeball gently with the fin- 
gers from within outwardly has a tendency 
to flatten it, and thus restore the proper 
focal point of vision, 


MEN WITHOUT VENERATION, 
wits No Re.ietor.—In a lecture on Phre- 
nology and Religion, ty Gustave Scheve, 
the writer asserts that man y 
means of the faculty of Veneration, a cer- 
tain know] of the existence of God— 
a knowledge just as sure as that we pos- 
sces of the existence of corporeal matters 
through the external senses. 

re the facts set forth in the 
first book of. Mr. Locke's Essays on the 
Understanding entitled to any considera- 
tion as bearing upon this subject? He 
there cites whole nations among whom 
there was to found no notion of a God, 
no religion, Prominent among these were 
the HL ‘v% tota of S iP} j 
Ans. Mr. Locke was in error. There 
are no tribes of men without veneration, 
and some expression of religion. If men 
are without faculties to comprehend, feel, 
or know, then they are no more responsi- 
ble for not knowing than a blind man is 
for not seeing. All men created in the im- 
age of God may know Him. Skeptics can 
not make = of men, nor men of 
monkeys 


QUESTIONS. a should be 
well understood by our correspondents 
that we have but the time to answer one 
question at atime. Some inquirers appear 
to think that we have little else to do than 
to ventilate their interrogatories on ab- 
struse subjects. A letter before us con- 
tains sia different questions, and to answer 
all satisfactorily might occupy the greater 
part of two days, as much examination of 
historical, statistical, literary, and scien- 
tifle matter would be necessary. Good 
readers, one question at a time, if you de- 
ave an early answer. 


‘Kiterarpy Hotices, 


[AU works noticed in Tue Purenoioe- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed.) 


Tae Book Trapr.—The 
high prices of materials, paper, printing, 
labor, etc., prevailing, have tended to limit 
the number of new books put on the mar- 
ket during the past few months. The fact 
that books are still regarded more as a 
luxury than as a necessity, also tends to 
lessen sales during a dull season. But 
with no violent changes in our national 
finances, business wil! soon settle itself on 
fixed principles, and a revival in all 
branches—publishing included—will take 
place. The cheap, trashy, and sensational 
newspapers will open the way for more 
solid matter; even their readers will not 
long be satisfied with froth. Let the use- 
ful displace the useless! Let Science and 
Philosophy drive out foolish fiction ! 

Here are the titles with prices of works 
lately published. —. 
Minnesota: Then and Now. 
a ae Harriet E. Bishop. pages. 
Leather. 


100 5 
125. St. 
Merritt, Randall aoa. Prin jon rahe 


This poem purports to be a ouan 
“if by night or by day, 
Asleep or awake. it Tesco tose say,” 
in which she journeys through the greater 
part of Minnesota, touching upon its princi- 


——— 

















pal towns and cities, and giving a brief men- 
tion or story of each,as well as of some of its 
inhabitants. Whatever errors have crept 
into this first edition are not worth nam- 
ing here. An engraving, by Buttree, of the 
face of the author, makes a beautiful front- 
ispiece! The illustrations of Minnesota's 
most noted places lend an interest to the 
book. “ Much in little’ has been the aim, 
and of course much has been left unsaid, 
for a plet t would require more 
space. We wish Mrs. E. T. Ayer, now in 
St. Clond, would write a history of the 
Northwest, from her varied experiences of 
the last forty years as a missionary and 
teacher. —_ 


Lamps, PrrcuErs, AND TRUMP- 
ETs. Lectures on the Vocation of the 





Preacher. Illustrated by Anecdotes, 
Biographical, — and Eiucidato- 
ty, of eve er of Pulpit rw 


from the "Great Preachers of all A, 


Queen-Square Cha Brigh ghton, 2 
thetic Biogra on ” » =< +. a 
Harp,” etc. 12mo, > pp ie e, $1 75. 
New York: M. W. 

The above title is not very suggestive of 
the character of this book; still, when the 
book is understood, the appropriateness 
thereof will appear. The idea is taken 
from the judge and warrior Gideon, who 
divided his three hundred men into three 
companies, putting into every man’s right 
hand a trumpet and in his left a pitcher, 
and into every pitcher a lamp, and directed 
them to look at him for an example, and do 
as he did when the time came for action. 
The lecturer assumes that words—for the 
preacher—are lamps, are pitchers, are trum- 
pets. Read the story of Gideon, in the Old 
Testament (see seventh chapter of Judges), 
and eee the force of the application, giving 
to words the power of conveying intelli- 
gence, of awakening anxiety and unrest in 
the quiet, as well as of administering cool. 
ing draughts of consolation to the fevered, 
restless soul. — 


Hixts to Apvertisers. A 
Compilation of Facts for those who de- 
sire to advertise judiciously; with Lists 
of the Rates Charged, and the Circula- 
tion of the leading Daily, Weekly, and 
aon reoee and Magazines at this 
p= % cents. Daniel Frahman, 

Nassau a Bt, New York. 


A very useful and convenient little trea- 
tise on a very popular subject. Advertis- 
ers will do well to consult it. 


Warertoo; A Sequel to The 
Conscript of 1813. Translated from the 
French of Erckmann Chatrian. With 
six full-page illustrations. Muslin. 12mo. 
368 pages. Price, $1 50. New York: 

Charles Scribner & Co. 


This is one of a series of historical nov- 
els, namely, “Madame Thérdse,” and 
* The Conscript,” this being a sequel to 
the latter. Though it is thoroughly French, 
it is republican, and asks for more school 
teachers and less soldiers, as a means of 
elevating the nation. 


Lunarivus: A Visitor From 
the Moon, Ro 18mo. Price, 0 cents. 
New York: National A pes Soci- 
ety and Publication House. 

A capital temperance story, which all 
may read with pleasure and profit. 


Tue ApveNtTurREs oF PxHtup 
the World; Show- 


Handsomely printed, neatly bound, and 
every way worthy a place among the best 
books of fiction. 

/ . 


My Daveursa Enrvor. A 


octavo. Harper & Brot Price, 
it Nae feck Brothers, 


This is a ae ep story, — ends in 
these happy words—common in such 
books : 


“It ‘scoms like a dream, Elinor,” he 
said. “From the first moment I looked 


316. 16mo. See, $1 5 N York: 
. ’ ew : 
Powe S Bectearn” val 

Here is a book of sound sense. It is up 
to the present time. It is the outgrowth of 
practical observation and of experience in 
teaching. The author is thoroughly com- 
petent to do the work he sets about doing. 
If he seem a little dogmatic at times, it is 
because of his sincerity and earnestness. 
His book will live. —— 


THE ADVENTURES 4 » Pau 
ing Who Nabbed bed in, Wi 2. Who Helped Him Him, 


aa By William 
Mak Tharkeray. ith Tilustra- 
tions by the Author. 267 octavo. 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. w York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


A neat and cheap edition of this popular 
novel, a 


Parans From Over THE Wa 
: A Series of hatiers —q no 
By Sinclair Tousey. 


um, Tealy, sean Ireland. Sed Soot. 
Iand. Bava ae Switzer 
land. One ah. “Ramen, 808 = 
lin. Price, $1 ‘0. New ¥ ‘net 
can News Company. 


A capital hand-book for all who desire 
to know something of those countries. 
Mr. Tousey proves himself no less expert 
as a descriptive writer than as a manager 
of business. He is a close observer, a 
clear writer, and a placky patriot. 


Corp anp CREESE. By a the 
Author of “The Dodge Club.” 
ortoations, 199 Coe i = 
per. New York: & Brothers. 


The author rr this must have a vivid if 
not a wild imagination. The story is illus- 
trated with many engravings. 


Manirest Destiny; or, The 
tructnre on 
th in Christ, 
forth 


Part 
Ll 159. 1, 
Siew York May be haa be had at at this Prise, $1. 

A singular work, whose object seems to 
be to set forth a chronological chain from 
the creation of the world and man, and to 
usher in a new dispensation of light and 
liberty and the early second advent of our 
Saviour, etc. —_ 


Sriver JUBILEE OF THE th 
VERSITY oF om | ete ge 


1869. Compiled and Published b: 

A. A.M, ae 

Ghieage: WB Moers & Company. 

The mechanical execution of this memo- 
rial book is evidence that the Western pub- 
lishers know how to get up a good-looking 
one. It contains an interesting history of 
Notre Dame College (near Chicago), its 
struggles and successes during the last 

= 28 cen illustrated by like- 
qua’ tury, + Md 
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Uns JOHN’ Ss FLOWER Gatnu- 

A Companion for the Woods 

and F Fields. th Ilustrations. By 

Jane ay. Faller. 316 pa jne. 
Cloth. ice, $150. New PYork 


An interesting and instructive book for 
children, explaining the rudiments of Bot- 
any, & subject too little understood and yet 
very easily learned, and the knowledge of 


which can be rendered serviceable in al- 

most every person's common life. 

Tue American JoURNAL oF 
Paratety. An Iiustrated ine 


for Stamp Collectors. Monthly, 50 cents 
ayear. New York: J. W. Scott & Co. 
The contents of one number is as fol- 


vei lows: Table to Facilitate the Discovery of 


the Notion of Postage Stamps; Newly Is- 
sued Stamps; Correspondence ; Our Post- 
age-Stamp Portrait Gallery; Sir James 
Brooke ; Clippings ; and Answers to Cor- 
respondents. a 


Puystca, CutturE mn Ax- 
jah ay ee M.D. 
Prepared by request of stees. 
46 octavo. . Price 50 cents. 

bad at this 

Of the utility of this idea as presented by 
Dr. Allen there can be no doubt, in testi- 
mory of which we give the following brief 
extract, setting forth the valuable results 
of cultivating our “ powers, gifts, and tal- 
ents.” 

“Ist. There has been a decided im- 
provement in the very countenances and 
general physique of the students. Instead 
- — <y sickly, and sallow complexion 

commonly seen, with an occa- 
sional lea lean, care-worn look, we new wit- 
ness, very generally, fresh, ruddy, and 
healthy countenances, indicative of a high- 
er degree of vitality, and that the vital cur- 
rents, enriched by nutrition and oxygen, 
have a free and equal circulation - AA 
out the whole system. This change is so 
marked as to attract the attention of the 
casual er, and has been commented 
upon by those formerly attending com- 
mencements or other public occasions 
here, as exhibiting a striking difference 
between the personal ap pare ‘= stu- 
dents at thoed times s times and and that at 
ent day.” 


ELements oF AsTRONOMY. 





i2mo. Sheep. Price, $1 50. New 

Harper & Brothers. 

Few subjects possess a greater or more 
charming interest than Astronomy. We 
cordially welcome whatever will aid in its 
study. The thinking etudent can gain a 
great amount of very valuable information 
from this handsomely illustrated and well- 
printed volame. — 


Puaiptiep Brantvey’s Lire 
Worx, _ How He Found It. By M. 
E, M, 262, Ifmo, Cloth, ice, 
$1 2. ew York: M. W. Dodd. 

The teachings attempted to be inculcated 
by this book are illustrated in the follow- 
ing extract: “ Brantley, do you know that 
these trials have made you heir to a new 
set of promises? It is not a small mat- 
ter that Christ has thus given you fellow- 
ship with Him in the experience of sorrow 
and suffering, of which this life is so full! 
Can you not see how this personal experi- 
Jo. |ence of these things will qualify you to 
comfort and help all ‘that are in any 
trouble,’ and thus give you access to the 
hearts of the afflicted,.which you may use 
for the glory of Christ? I sympathize with 
za. but I should be ashamed of m ift 

~ Fee ‘The book is beautifully got- 


Howarp Uniyensiry. District 
of Columbia. Catalogne *S the Officers 
and Students, 





‘1568-69. ashi 
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Naturat History or Man 
in all Cuanigios of the World. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., etc., an- 
thor of “* The Tiisetratea Natural Histo- 
ry,” “ Anecdotes of Animal Life,” “ Com- 
mon Objects of the Country,” and the 
nah a pats ca ay 
8 in al cents ea 

and Sons, in “4 


on London 
ona ew York. 
This work bas already reached its twenty- 


sixth part. 
Tas J NaTIONAL QUARTERLY 


xview. Edited by Edward I. Sears, 
Lp Ba. tay o. xxxvili. June, 
1869 


The following titles indicate the subjects 
discussed in this number. Vindication of 
Euripides, Rousseau and his Influence, The 
Parsees, The Philosophy of Population, 
The Man with the Iron Mask, Vassar 
College and its Degrees, Henry Kirke 
White, The Irish Church, Notices and 
Criticisms, and 45 pages of advertising, 
chiefly for Insurance Companies. 


Cotron’s Journat or Groc- 
RAPHY _ Ag — 
A Record o scove ploration, 
and Survey. Issued Quarterly. | at = a 
Year, from Colton's Geographic Estab- 
lishment, 172 William Street, New York. 


This is a new and useful monthly, which 
commenced its issues with July, 1868. In 

pp it is an unp’ ding pamphlet, 
but one from which much information can 
be gained. It is illustrated by maps. 


Lerrice Listzx. A wate 
First a in America in fae 6 ie 


ing A 94 pages octavo. Pa: 
33% cathe: Boston: Littell & 


Those who became perectaeh ry in this 
story while being published in The Age, 
can now obtain it complete by itself. 


Famous Lonpon MERCHANTS. 
A Book for Boys. Boi B, Dex Bourne, 
author of “ lish Merchants,” “ En- 
lish Seamen Under the Tudors," etc. 

ith 5 gy ee 


205 

pages , cloth. Price $1. New 
fork: Pa xr & Brothers. 

The boy or young man who reads this 


should be inspired to try what he can do 

in life, that he may make his mark and 

leave a name to be remembered and re- 

spected. 

Tue Bripe’s Fate. A uel 
to “The Chas Brides.” 2 


Emma Ee worth, eT 

12mo. 2 bis in at tS in 

Ry Pail elphia: T. 

It is enough to name the title and the 
author to describe the book. Of course it 
is a sensation novel, and will sell. 





New York Mepicat Jovr- 


Bites Edward 8. Dunster, 
MD. thy 4 a year. New York: 
D. Appleton & 


It contains 4 ol Communications, 
Clerical Records from Private Practice, 
Reviews, Reports on the Progress of Med- 
icine, Miscellaneous and Scientific Notes, 
It leads in the regniar school of medicine ; 
is well edited, well printed, and a credit to 
American Scientific Literature. 


Howe’s German AccorDEon, 
; — 














have a crop of new composers, with any 
number of performers. 


oo 





Henry Esmonp anp Lover 
tHE Wrpower. By William Ma 
Thackeray. Household Edition. 


Bigood & Co.” 


THE NV sposurane. 


2mo, 
Fields, 


$1 25. Boston: 
A Tale of 
_M. 


Those who deem this kind of literature 
worth preserving, will welcome these 
handsome, handy volumes. 


Tae Doper Crus; or, Italy 
in 1839. B James Demi, author of 
Brandon Mys- 


- 


and or, The 
tery,” oo With’ Me hundred Illustra- 
tions. Large Octavo, 133 » Daper. 
Price 50 cents. New York: arper & 
Brothers. 


A rollicking description of a rollicking 
life. Full of comic eorecge ere and racy 
sketches. 


Vantry Farr. x Novel With- 
a Hero. By William Makepeace 


Thackeray author of “The Newcomes,”’ 
“ Pendenn 
etc. hy 


Four 
ae ee by the Au 
8vo, Price 50 cents. 
New oh: Barnes es 
The numerous full-page engravings, il- 
lustrating the text, render this edition 


very attractive. How it can be afforded 
at the price we do not know. 


Tre Western Monracy is 
a capital magazine, devoted to Literature, 
Biography, and the interests of the West, 
and published by Reed, Brown & Co., at 
$2ayear. It bids fair to become popalar 
and profitable. We have The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Overland Monthly—why not 
re-christen thie, and call it Journal of the 
Great Lakes, The term “ Western” is too 
indefinite 

Tae Meruoopist is early in 
the field, for 1870. See prospectus. “In. 
dependent and Fraternal, Loyal and Pro- 
gressive’ is its motto. The publisher 
says, ‘Its course in the past has been such 
as to win not only the approbation of the 
denomination whose name it bears, but of 
Christian people of whatever name.” It 
is sufficient for us to refer our readers to 
the prospectus. 

Tue Overtanp Monraty, 
devoted to the development of the country, 
continues one of the best of our Ameriean 
magazines. It is published in good style, 
at $4 a year, by A. Roman & Co., San 
Francisco, California. 


Heo Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


On THe Wine: a Book for Sportsmen. 
By J. Bamstead. [lustr. 16mo, pp. 274. 
Cloth, $2 75. 

No Sxors rx HEAVEN, AND OTHER PoEMs. 
By Mrs. E. H. J. Cleaveland. 18mo, pp. 
%. Cloth, full gilt, $1 50. 

Exements or Latin Grammar. By A. 
Harkness. 12mo, pp. xii., 156, $1 25. 

Tue Lire or Jesus: for Young People. 
By the Editor of “ Kind Words.” Iilustr. 
16mo, pp. vii., 876. Cloth, $1 75. 

Hanv-Book or tae Great West. A 
Record of Statistics and Facts, with Prac- 








ots For Six Monrus m Evrore. 
By J. H. Latrobe. 12mo, pp. 874. $1 75. 





Vutita Epen; tae Country House on 
tHE Rame. By B. Auerbach. Transl. by 
©. C. Shackford. TIlustr. 8vo, pp. 549. 
$2 25. 

Tae American Woman's Home; or, 
Principles of Domestic Science. By Miss 
C. E. Beecher and Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Large 
12mo, pp. 500. Cloth, $2 75. 

Frvz Acres too Mucu; a Truthful 
S ra of the Attractions of the Coun- 

By R. B. mene Iustr. Cloth, 
rs ®. 

Inrropuction TO American Law: a 
First Book for Students. By T. Walker, 
LL.D. Fifth edition. Revised by J. B. 
Walker. 8vo, pp. xxiv., 765. Shp. $8. 

L’'Homme Qut Rrr. Par Victor Hugo. 
French edition, complete in one volume, 
with Steel Portrait of the Author. Paper. 
Price $1 40. 

Rosrnson Crvusoz, in words of one syl- 
lable. By Mary Godolphin. Twelve Col- 
ored Illustrations. Square 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt. Price $1 75. 

Swiss Famuy Rosrson, in words of 
one syllable. By Mary Godolphin. Eight 
Colored Illustrations. Square 12mo, 166 
pp. Cloth, gilt. Price $1 75. 

Tue Burren Crimes or Campanta. By 
W. H. D. Adams. London print. Ilustr. 
16mo, pp. 282. .Cloth, $1 50. 

Unciz Joun’s FrowrerR GATHERER: & 
Companion for the Woods and Fields. By 
Jane G. Fuller. Ilustr. 16mo, pp. 316. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Wonpers or THE WORLD: com- 
prising Startling Incidents, Interesting 
Scenes, Wonderful Events, in all Countries, 
in all Ages, and among all People. Edited 
by G. C. Rosenberg. Dlustr. 4to, pp. 504. 
Cloth, $5. 

Fourteen Weexs rmx Natural Patt- 
osopuy. By J. D. Steele. 12mo, pp. 320. 
$1 65. 

AComprete LaTIN-ENGLISH AND Ene- 
LisH-LatTin DictTionaRY FoR Junior StTvu- 
pENTs. By J. T. White. Cr. 8vo, pp. ix., 
650; vi., 386. Cloth, $5. 

The Latin-English Dictionary separate, 
$825. The English-Latin Dictionary sep- 
arate, $2 50. 

Practica Pouttry Keerer. By L. 
Wright. Ilustr. 12mo, pp. 243. $225. 


Publisher's Department. 


Tue Screntiric Basis of 
Education, advertised in our present 
number, is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. The author claims to have made 
some original discoveries in the applica- 
tion of phrenological principles to the de- 
lineation of character and capacity. He 
would base all educational efforts on tem- 
peramental and conditions, 
His book—it will be seen—is indorsed by 
many very prominent names. We hope 
teachers and parents will read it. 


WE would call the attention 
of our readers to the premium offered to 
yearly subscribers by the publishers of 
Demorest's Monthly Magazine. The en- 
graving is all done in line and stipple, is 
large size, 28 by 35 inches, and the subject 
is as pleasing as the work is fine. The 
character of Demorest's Monthly Magazine 
is too well known to our readers to need 
any farther commendation from us, and 
the wonder is how they are able to give 
such a magnificent and costly picture to 
each yearly subscriber at only $3 per year. 
See their announcement. 














A “Vorz” Wantep.—At 
the beginning of every new year we are 
importuned by some of cur readers to 
print the Jovrnat semi-monthly instead 
of monthly. Several have expressed the 
wish that we would make it weekly ; while 
there are zealous persons here in New 
York who wish us to make it daily. Our 
friends do not seem to consider the cost 
of such changes. We could not start a 
daily journal, with any hopes of success, 
on a cash capital of less than $100,000. It 
would not be difficult to obtain men with 
minds capable of filling each and all the 
departments of a first-class daily which 
should embody our most advanced pey- 
chological ideas; but who would advance 
the money? We have contemplated pub- 
lishing a WEEKLY, independent of the . 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It should be 
educational, industrial, physiological, so- 
cial, artistic, mechanical, waging 
commercial, 
bodying the mental and material progress 
and improvement of the nation. But we 
are not quite ready for the undertaking. 
At present, the PaHrENnoLocicaL JouRNAL 
must have all our attention. Nor do we 
think it best to change the time of pub- 
lishing. This Journan has now been 
published monthly for more than thirty 
years. Let it be continued as a monthly. 

The point on which we propose to take 
a vote is this: Shall we continue the 
JouRNAL in its present Quarto form, or 
shall we make it a more convenient Oc- 
tavo? One objection urged against its 
present form is, that when bound it is 
not fitted to the shelves of any library; 
that it is too wide, unshapely, inconve- 
nient, and occupies too much room. We 
are referred to all of the popular maga- 
zines, Harper's, Atlantic, Lippincott, and 
the rest, as much more convenient than 
this. Qn the other hand, it is claimed that 
a large, broad page is more inviting than 
the smaller page. We submit the matter 
once more to our readers, and ask for a 
vote. Those in favor of beginning the new 
volume, for 1870, in the octavo form—like 
the other magazines—say Aye. Those who 
prefer the present form say Nay. In either 
case, the same quantity of matter will be 
given. If we adopt the Octavo form, the 
advertisements would be printed on sep- 
arate sheets, which could be omitted when 
binding the volumes. The polls are open. 
The vote ehould be immediate and general 
—every reader has a voice, Let us be 
ready for 1870. We wait for returns. 
When writing, please say Yea or Nay, and 
like good Democratic Republicans, we 
will abide by THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


25 oot sae 











Gop or Canava Monty.— 
We allow full premium on this according to 
the current rates. Correspondents sending 
us such money with their order may rely 
on our exchanging it as soon as practicable 
after its receipt. 

Fioures.— The Improved 
Boehm Flute, advertised in another col- 
umn, is the best in the market, Mr, Badger 
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has been making these Flutes for over twen~ 
ty years, and has so improved them from 
time to time, that they now seem to be 
very nearly perfect. They are made of sil- 
ver, and are worth from $100 to $250. A 
new descriptive circular will be sent to any 
address on receipt of stamp. We can fill 
any orders received for these Flutes at 
manufacturer's prices. Adtoees tt this office. 


“Personal, 





Mr. Joun A. Roestine, an 
eminent civil engineer, and especially dis- 
tinguished as the architect and contrac- 
tor for the contemplated great bridge over 
the East River, between New York and 
Brooklyn, died on the 22d of July from in- 
juries received while making some exam- 
ination of the river banks. 


Mr. A. N. Honson, Phreno- 
logist, of West Union, Iowa, will re-enter 
the lecturing field in the West during the 
present month. Those who engage his 
services will be well instructed and highly 
entertained. os 

Miss Frorence Rice, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., having finished her pu- 





pilage in Italy, is singing in London. 
Her return fo America may soon be ex- 
pected. --— 

Mr. James DeEwNNeEtT, of | 
Portsmouth, N. H., eighty-seven years of | 
age, recently shingled a house, working | 
six whole days, and kept pace with a man 
of half his years who assisted him. 


Tue Pops or Rome on Wo- | 
mEN’s Rieuts.—Pope Pius is not in favor 
of the liberal education of women. In his 
protest against the foundation of a college 
for women at Montpelier, France, he says, | 
“Tt inflates their minds with the pride of , 
vain and impotent sci i dof fitting | 
them to be good mothers and useful mem- 
bers of society.” 

Respectfully referred to “‘ Sorosis ;"" to 
the editors of the Revolution ; to the ladies 
of our several medical colleges for women ; 
ard also to all the new lights of this | 
nineteenth centary. ‘* The world moves.” 





—————————— 


General Ytems. 


em Take Norice.—A 
lady of good literary connections proposes 
to compile a book which shall be represen- 
tative of American poetry, and requests 
from each author a single contribution se- 
lected from his or her published poems. 
The undertaking is eanctioned by W. C. 
Bryant as likely to prove not only interest- 
ing but a valuable contribution to our lit- 
eratare, Nothing political will be ac- 
cepted. The Ports who desire to appear 
in the work may address Miss 8. A. Brock. 
care of Home Journal, New York. 





Way ue Don’t Betieve.— 
The editor of the Frontier 
Kansas, says : “* The PaReno.oeicat Journ- 
NAL is always a welcome visitor. Wedon't 
believe in Phrenology, because our head 
isn'ta model head, and phrenologists never 
say anything good of us. If Brother Wells 
wishes to make a convert, let him measure 
our cranium (we believe that is what they 
call it) and say it is splendid. Then we'll 
believe.” 
{We can not do it ; munch as we want con- 
verts, we will not sell our ecience to buy 
them. For the encouragement of our ed- 





itorial brother of the Democrat we may 


—<< 


[Serr., 





venture the opinion, that he has a much 
better head than character. Now, will he 
not believe ? — 


Tue “Ticker Swinpters” 
continue to practice their game on country 
people who take the bait. By paying from 
$1 to $5 or $10, gold watches worth $50 
or $100 are promised ; and without stopping 
to inquire who are the parties sending 
out tickets, or whether they have a local 
habitation, simple persons, who are will- 
ing to accept a hundred-dollar watch for 
$5, if they can! send their money, and are 
sold. 


We must decline spending our time 
hunting for them, for, generally, they can 
not be found. They are swindlers. Quacks 
alzo send out circulars promising to cure 
all of di , but only fleece 
those who send them money. All these 
self-styled doctors and professors are sim- 
ply quacks, and will only rob and poison 
those who trust them. 





Tue Seventa Annvat An- 
NOUNCEMENT of the New York Med- 
ical College for Women makes a very 
gratifying exposition of its present status. 
Since the opening of this institution over 
fifty women have been graduated, and 
thirty-three are students in course. 


A Musicat Irem.—aAll true 
lovers of music will be gratified to learn 
that a new and original work, treating of 
the theory and practice of music, will 
shortly be published. The author, Mr. A. 
J. Goodrich, is a young man—thoroughly 
American—of extensive culture in the de- 
partment of art which he has chosen to 
follow, and the subject of warm approval 
on the part of our best known composers 
and instrumentalists. His book is the re- 
sult of the closest study for many years, and 
aims to define clearly the nature and spirit 
of music, and to furnish the student with 
such intelligible information as will enable 
him to comprehend practically not only the 


| ordinary rules of music, but also much that 


is to-day a puzzle to accomplished musi- 
cians. Mr. Goodrich says that in his book 


| he seeks to furnish “a motive for the study 


of music, and the key to its practice.” 
From what we have gathered of the char- 
acter of the promised book, we are inclin- 
ed to think it will meet a want long felt by 
all true music teachers, being a compre- 
hensive and thoroughly practical guide. 


Tourxisn Baras.—Dr. Shep- 
ard’s Hygienic Institute, at 63 and 65 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn Heights, is an 
excellent place for one to take these luxu- 
rious and highly healthful baths. 


More Marie SuGar From 
Onto.—We received a large cake by ex- 
press, accompanied by a box of beautiful 
* mosses, and other good things.” Didn't 
our eyes shine and our months water 
while looking at them? Had the sender 
been present, she could have realized our 
pleasure better than we can describe it. 
That her life in this world may be as sweet 
to her as her sugar is our sincere wish. 


Watcu ts THE Best CLorurs 
Wrineer ?—After careful examination we 
recommend the “ Univereal’’ as the best 
and strongest machine. 

It has “patent cog-wheels * (Rowell’s 
patent double gear) with very long and 
strong alternating teeth, which together 
with the “patent stop * (which is on no 
other wringer) allows the rubber rollers to 
separate sufficiently to run through the 
largest article easily, yet can not separate 20 
far that the cogs will disconnect and lose 





their power, as is the case with other 
wringers whether the cogs are on one or 
both sides of the shaft, 

It also has the peculiar advantage of two 
pressure screws, so arranged that each 
screw presses on both ends of the rolls 
alike, the same as if it was in the center, 
while the two together give double the ca- 
pacity for pressure. 

The “Universal” has its iron parts 
either wrought or malleable, and is built 
s0 strongly and substantially that for years 
it can not be broken in wringing garments 
by the strongest person. 

Our readers may be quite sure they will 
find the “ Universal ” wringer a good and 
serviceable article.— Boston Traveler. 


Horr County, Missovrt.— 
Mr. A. M. Swan, of Origon, Mo., is pub- 
lishing a series of pamphlets, giving de- 
scriptions of the soil, climate, and advan- 
tages to immigrants of the different coun- 
ties of Northwestern Missouri. No. 1, 
describes Holt County,—price 20 cents. 
No, 2 will describe Andrew County. The 
plan is a good one. —— 


Tue Lirrtze Corporat is a 
little gourmand. He, of Chicago, has swal- 
lowed up Grace Greenwood's Little Pil- 
grim, of Philadelphia. Here is the an- 
nouncement ; 

Grace Greenwood has sold her Little Pil- 
se to Alfred L. — & Co., of Chica- 
Laan rim : has been published asa 

ren’s magazine for over fifteen years, 
and has » etigtheeelne poy but will 
now stop * ng” on his own ac- 
count, ona hereafter he an Mo, a, ™ to the 
conquering Western a Ts 
TLE CORPORAL, well-deserved circula- 
tion of og was, even before this addi- 
tion, larger than that of any other juvenile 
ne in the world. Grace Greenwood 

still writes for it. 

The little conqueror will not stop at this. 
He will whet his appetite now for larger 
game. “Our Young Folks,” “Boys and 
Girls,” and the rest, must keep on the 
alert, or they will get taken in. 


ANSWERING QuEstTIons.—It 
is amusing to read some of the questions 
sent for this department. One asks us to 
direct him to the best college in America ; 


and another, to the best in Europe. A lady |- 


desires instruction in the art of “* Fascina- 
tion,” eo that she may secure the affections 
of a young man ; and a young man is “ sure 
he will die” if he fails to win the love ofa 
certain pair of hazel eyes that now look 
indifferently on his addresses. One wants 
to adopt a young child that resembles her- 
self so nearly that she would not be doubt- 
ed when claiming itas her own. A child- 
less farmer wishes us to select for his 
adoption a ten or twelve years’ old boy 
that will never tell an untruth, cheat, or 
deceive ; and that will learn easily, and re- 
member what he learns; one that may be 
always trusted under all circumstances, 
and one that we will warrant to “fill the 
bill;” for which service he promises, on 
his part, to send the lad to school three 
months each year till he is of age—twenty- 
one—and then give him a capital of $250 on 
which to start in life. [For such a speci- 
men of young human nature we will agree 
to give something more than is offered 
above. But we will keep a good lookout 
for a perfect boy, and when we find him 
let our correspondent know, through these 
columns. ] 

One wants to know all that is contained 
in the Dictionary, Gazetteer, Encyclopedia, 
New Physiognomy, and other works. The 


way to obtain such knowledge is to pro-| will be 


cure the books. Nearly everything of prac- 
tical account about clairvoyance is given in 
The Library of Mesmerism and Psycholo- 


3 owning ors water-cure, in Hy- 
ja; and — “ signs 
of Character,” in New Ph jognomy. If 
correspondents would first look into these 
works, most, if not all, their questions 
would be found satisfactorily answered. 
But our Intelligence office, like our Phreno- 
logical Museum, is always open and free. 


Business, 


eee 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 baling) 


Hretentc Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compreseed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Baffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
‘cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dee. ty. 


Mars. E. De La {La VErcwe, M.D., 
325 ADELPHI Street, BRooKLYN. tf 














For Srx Yrears.—Tue Avn- 
NUALS OF PHRENOLOGY AND PuystocNomuy 
for 1865, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 1870, with more than 
300 engravings, may be had in one vol., pa- 
per covers, for $1, or bound in muslin, for 
$125. Address 8. R. WELLS. 

389 Broadway, New York. 
These Annuals contain a great quantity 
of interesting matter in a condensed form, 
and are well worth perusal and preserva- 
tion. 


Piancuetre.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our subscribers as to 
“ Planchette,” we give below price list. 
No, 0.—A good substantial board....$1 00 
No. 1.—A superior Planchette with 
Nos. With i ed Pentagraph 
0, 32.—With im Vv 
wheel, h ‘Polished - 
No. 3.—I a non-conduc- 
tor anda beautifil ful board. the best 


Planchette made re 
No. 4.—Plate Glass, an exquisite 
board—the writing can be seen as it 
moves along 


We will procure and send any of the 
above, at the prices named. If sent by 
mail, 50 cents extra for postage. Address, 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Avbertisements, 


‘athinenpeincets the precedin 
: ements for this. by the 
1st of the month date in which 


they are indeed pea: ern 


A Rare Chance.—0Our 
ScHOOLDAY —— one of Ao eee and 
most popular on Peop! zines 
in thi country, anda lange and finely exe: 


ng 
GENERAL GRANT AND = Famtty, 














ibs. 
a marvel of artistic 
trathful and on, 

and sells readily at $2 00, 


r GRATIS, Upon 
application. LE r names. 
ddress DAUGHAD. ? & BECKER, 





Publis! 
424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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merry Arr 


The Milling Journal and 
Corn Excuanet Review. A month 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mill- 
wrights, Mill Furnishers, Paint Mauufac- 
Circulates through 
tates and Can- 
adas. No miller, mill 
nisher should be without 
view of the in each issue. Only 
One Dollat per year. Advertising rates, 
9% cents per line first insertion, each sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. ress 
JOHN D. NOLAN, Editor, 
tf 95 Liberty St., New York City. 


Household Blessings.— 
Unton WASHING MacHINE AND WRINGER 
admitted to be the best and most durable 
in the market. Warranted to wash per- 
fectly without soaking, rubbing, or ng, 
and will save its cost in six months. 

Warp’s AMERICAN Manes, for ironing 
clothes without heat—for hand or steam 
power—a perfect treasure in a laundry. 

FLuTING Macutnes with the latest im- 
provements, tape Scissors, Sad Irons, 
and other laundry articles. Clothes-dryers, 
Wringers of all kinds. J. WARD & CO., 
No. 31 (formerly No. 23) Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 

{2 Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Send for circulars. Aug. 2t. 


Christian Leader (late 
“Tae Ampassapon”), a Universalist 
Family Paper, Rev, Geo. H, Emerson ed- 
itor, will be isewed Jannary 1, 1869, and 
contain sermons from Rev. E. H. Chapin, 
D.D., and others. It will also contain 
articles from the best writers in the de- 
nomination, 

It means to be a “live paper™ for men, 
women, and children, of interest for the 
home, the shop, or the journey. 

Mrs. C. A. Soule, editor of the “ Guiding 
Star,” will have charge of the Children’s 


Or. 








vance. Address WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 
Christian Leader, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 





Degraaf & Taylor, Fur- 
niture, Carpets, and Mattresees. Whole- 
sale and Retail. Mannfactory and Ware- 
rooms, 87 and 89 Bowery, 6 Christie Street, 
130 and 132 Hester Street (connected under 
one roof), We have now on hand the 
largest stock of entirely new patterns and 
designs for furnishing houses throughout 
ever offered by one house in the city, and 
at a great reduction in price. 

Our Carret Department is under the 
superintendence of H, 8. BARNES, who is 


well and favorably known to the public, M 


in Broadway, and for the last four years 
with Lord & Taylor. Our Stock of Car- 
pets is entirely new and well-selected, this 
branch having been just added to our busi- 
ness, 

The Marrress DerarTMENT is entirely 
under our supervision, all being made on 
the premises. Every Mattress guaranteed. 

Steamboats. Hotels, Churches, Public 
Halls, and Private Houses furnished 
throughout, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s 
Line on the Hudson River were furnished 
by us. 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 

Second and Third Ayenue Cars pass our 
Stores. Entrance 87 & 89 Bowery. Aug.3t. 


_ Photographs of Rev. Henry 
WARD BEECH 8. R. WELLS, of the 
A. P. Journan, Rev. J. P. THO % 
D.D.. and. others, ed—eard | 

by ROCK WOOD, Broadway, N. Y, 
Send stamp for catalogue with prices. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, 
Magazine, or , sent “Dy return 
rf on Pied be 
works on ology, Phon hy, l- 
dropathy, Auatomy. Medicine. Wicbenten 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Seieuces. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


With the JULY (1869) number, the ECLECTIC enters upon a 
% sincad NEW VOLUME 


This number will contain TWO 


FINE 
AND HIS CONNOISSEURS” and * THE FIRST PRINTING 
. Price, 45 cents. COMMENCE YOUR SUBSCRIP- 


number as a imen of the work. 
TION WITH THE NE 





The ECLECTIC nts 
French, and German Periodicals ; the best SS talent in 
tae know) is laid under contribution 


Preseand Public, that, 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS, en’ 


titled * LANDSEER 
PRESS.” Send for this 


On a waijodtn of teterant Gem Engiich, 


ite pages, and it is uni ly conceded 


IN SPECIALTIES, THE ECLECTIC IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
ITS SPECIALTIES. 


SCIENCE. 
It is believed that in this department the ECLECTT 
plete than a ine in the world not exclusively dev 
ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and the other SIC. 


ny other 


‘C is more —S and com- 
ed to the subject. 
o SCIEN 


CES, are 
t down to the present time; and the latest discoveries in each are chronicled from 


b 
month to month. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
In this department will be found the life of every man who in any walk of life has laid 


hold on Fame. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
POLITE LITERATURE in all its branches is represented by the best selections which 


can be gleaned froma wide field. The 
copious, and frequently contains the 


re 
nt of POETRY is ex ly rich and 
of the most famous living English 


FICTIO 
In this department the BEST CURRENT LITERATURE of its class is found—THE 
ST AND BEST WORK OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOP: 


Oo 
“HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT,” is now appearing 


serially in our pages. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
This Sg ey probably the most Lag ag = oe represented by selections from 


the best 


views, and Literature at 
exclusively. 


torial Department devoted to it 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The ECLECTIC for twenty years has — pre-eminent for its iJlustrations. A very 
hiact oO! 34 


STrEL ENGRAVING oh some 


t, either Historic, Portrait, or 





fine 
Ideal, embeilishes each number. 


ese En, 
and by the best artists, and are alone worth more 


vinge are executed in the { manner 
than the subscription price of the 


—- 
ERMS OF THE EciEctic.—Single Copies, 45 cents; One Copy, One Year, $5; 


Copies, One Year, $9; Five 


t club rates. Agent ted to get I - imen 45 cents. Ad 
Department. Terms, $2 Oo 6 yea in ad- areas eae te ER. BELT NW. Put TOS aA] 


Copies, One Yea 
TO 


; Two 
en and Teachers supplied 
IN, Publisher, 108 Felton St., New York. 





A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others. 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, 


man, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., 


> Congrese: in, 
who desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Pub- 
lic Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library : 


The Indispensable Hand-Book $2 3 
Oratory, or the Extemporan’s Speaker 1 50 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. %% 
The American Debate: 200 


One copy of each sent by e 


x , on receipt of 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 


The Exhibition Speaker $1 50 
Cushing’s Manual of Parlia. Practice. 
The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 7% 
Treatise on Punctuation 1% 
10, or mail. t-paid, at the 

san New York 





Food and Diet, a Practical Treatise.—W ith Observations 


on the Dietetical 


Broadway, New York. 


men, suited for Disordered States of the Di; 
account of the Dietaries of some of the Principal Metropolitan 
for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, ete. By JonaTHan 
-D., PRS, and L.S. Edited by Cuartes A. Lez, M.D. Octavo, 318 pp. 
: R ‘able of Contents and new Index complete. Muslin, $1 7. 8. R. Wexzs, Publisher, 
having beena long time with Sloane & Co., | 389 


ive Organs, and an 
other Establishments 


with full 





The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete, 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 


ed for use in ¥ 
Published under the hee of St. 


Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, $1. Sent free of on ar 
oO} 


ceipt ieeok Descriptive Ca’ 

Masonic Regalia. ete., sent on 
application. 

MASONIC Biya” = oly AND MANU- 


432 Broome Street, New York. 


The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. Pain anp ORNa- 
MENTAL Iron Work in all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Seesooty ewe, and Electrotypers, 
William Street (cor. of 5: ), 

Note, Cirenlar, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 











O’Keefe’s Large 


Winter 
Heap Lerruce.—Mesers. M. O'Keefe, Son 








conté .) Price, id $150. S.R. 
WELLS oe Baader.” 





HANEY’'S 


Art of Training Animals. 





follow you; ing; 
whip training; to drive without bit or bri- 
dle; to cure balky horses ; to prevent har- 
nessed running away ; to instantly 
stop a runaway horse, 

iances used in 


cK Horses. — A 
tricks; to a@ horse to sit 


|, ete. 

— Simple tricks and 
training ; to teach him his name; to leap; 
to walk erect; to dance ; hed pay ag 
sit and lie down at command; to beg; to 
give his paw; to sneeze; to speak for it; 
to fetch and carry; to bring you his tail in 


as 7 real educa- 

tion vs. clever deception; full details of 
training; canine actors. 
And over twenty other 


in @ 
. It 48 the only 
practical work on the subject. 
Over 200 Tio pages. 
trations. Only 50 cents, in 
me hastens cot ane 
mers, OF se 
price, by | JESSE HANEY & CO. 
119 Nassan St., New Y: 


“ The very best thing of its kind that we 

. It is not only intonsely gg ony 

but very instructive and amnesi Give it 

the poe bow they will 

Every man who owns an animal, from 

a horse to a canary bird, should have a 

copy. It will teach him more in a week 

than he could learn in a lifetime without 
it. . . . No more book con’ 
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lendid Prize for the 
ratte Finest! most Pleasing! and 
Costly Parlor ges f = = ished 
in America to be ay 
to each Subscriber 
DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
eos gh pling Oy Lact Mee 
na n ry ¥ M. Srenx 
can, culltied’* The Pie-Nie on the 4th of 
= pia on steel 


in line 

pple by three of the most eminent 
artiste, viz., Joun Rocers, Joun Haupox, 
and Samuxri Houirer, the latter, by whom 
it gwee rope express = —s to come from 


t purpose, 
a Tle plate, Jan jost Guished’ is all engraved 


i a cost of over seven 
The 5 have ably 
successful labors of the pai 
but artists can fully a 
and labor lavished on = 
ne 








THE NEW YORK CITIZEN AND ROUND TABLE 


Have been consolidated into one of the form of the Rounp Tazz, but of twen- 
ty.geer ogee ine be oy of sixteen as 
the Rounp TaBLE has accepted a place on the staff of the CrrizeN, and 
? pal features of =i try ; it has hy) ae ' 
paper is coun’ i shee a pone 
National and in New York Weal politi I has hasa under the charge o t devoted to 
interest of Game Preservati Ee ate bliss 
aaa 
ae Bey ee HE Ty ey 
GET — 1 desepenlad-qhastonarstlis 
will be more nec quneeuey retained and bound. 
has already greatly increased over that of both the Crrizzen and Rounp 


Fifteen Cents a line, except on the. outside, where it is 
enty-five Cents a line. 

nm: Ve ate - — — 

, one year, Two es. ps - Ra separate 
reases, $18. ‘Tea copies, to separate adresees, ye A 
out charge, to any person obtaining ten subscribers at the deove te bee — 
tional to these rates will be cha’ on each paper when it is delivered by 
SUBSCRIPTIONS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


All communications must be addressed to =. NEW YORK CITIZEN, 
It. Beekman Street, New York. 


aun combined 
The price of advertising is 
Twenty. Special noti 





nsurpa proof 

ius. It is pronounced 

aren the most elaborately 

large work of art ever engraved in 
Americ. 


The original publishers intended. to — 

the - df by subscription 
$10 to $20 om bat just before the plate 
was finished, it was secured by the pa 
lishers of Demonzst’s Monruiy pene 
zinm, for the of offering the en- 
premium for a Club of 


ned to present one of 
ificent engravings to 
subscriber who pays 

Magazine for one year. 
reception of this magnificent 

will take every one by — 
any know! f the coat of 
such a plate could dee’ it possible that 
it conld be given as premium to a singte 
$3 —~apaneetnee to this or any other maga- 


We do not venture ty saying 
that $10 will not procure anot 
ing that combines eo much of fenseet oa and 
Lay and it is certainly the largest, 
most liberal, and splendid preminm ever 
offered to single subecribers by any pub- 
lisher in this country, and affords an easy 
for apy one to secure 
= pic- 
nt mery 


ictare 
0 one 


an elegant work 
ture that is only next to UT ay I 
of ornamentation. 
EST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Broadway, N. Y. 

22" When sent by mail, the pos 
the Engraving will be ten ¢ents, which 
must be included. 


Mechanical Movements. 
The useful volume of “Five hn a 
and Seven M 1 Mov 
ae issued from the press. It is 
the most comprehensive collection 
chanical movements ever published ; ond 
the entirely new arrangement of the’ illus- 
trations and letterpress makes i more 
cllcion The Nery Ww pie at wach 
on e vi w at which it 
is published—One Dollar shou hould induce 
its purchase by artisan, inventor, 
manofacturer, ais t of mechanics in 


the coun: 

A t will be d to can- 
vassers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the ley > wey towne, and 
villa: in the United States and Canada 
J bdo Tyty Ste 

ve to 
who will undertake to cauvaee for it in 


ie. 
BROWN, ae & CO., Publishers. 
Office of AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
No. iso Broadway, New Yor! 


Read otis t=-='The Lowest 


Price Li ne 
CMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES: ie 


gold and coin silver cases, 
be Fie ¢ Silver Watches, $17 and 
"s certificate sent 








has 
An 


os TD, 








TIME sich watch ano the BENE Ov 
ton Benedict, in — case, $30; = 


Mponedic. ta. oily > $6: in 18 kt. 
cases, $105. Watches 


Fic Best “to examine Sesors 
nt 691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 





THE SOUTHERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND SOCIETY. 


This will e favora panty with the best magazines in and 
America, and will depend solely on its intrinsic merit for savport, lesving, in a great 
measure, theology and politics to other and less i 

The SourHeRn Montary Macaztne will ever be found ‘pPimrat of literary dainties, 
——— vy writers of repute and undoubted ability, and the aim will be to entertain 
as well as instruct. 

Those wishing a pout-ciene Magazine, adapted alike to the counting-room and the par- 

at on 


lor, should sn 
The followin Drifiant corps of contributors have already been engaged, and others 
mre to time: 
va STANTON, How. T. J. BINGHAM, 
J, CUMMINGS, 


hiiceati 





“will be added 
How. ALEX. H. STEPHENS, Mrs. C 
B. C. JILLISON, AMOS, EDWIN SOUTH, 
F. B. PLIMPTON, NATHN D. SAMUEL C. REID. 
ALICE CAREY, Mrs. A. 8. WHIT. 

All communications Yelating to the editorial management of the M: ne should - 
addressed to BARTLEY T. CAMPBELL, Editor 


Those relating to the business department, CAMPBELL & ©0., 
ing Mo Commercial Place, New Orleans, La. 


Subscription price, $2 50 per annum. Single copies, 30 cents. 
OUR PREMIUMS. 
eden Oh Sen eee aS Bee for the current year, 
y, free, and a peers Ser graving. To every 
club of fifteen, one 


y, free, Webster's Dictionary. To every 
club of twenty, aha Soe Machine. BAK ~ mailed free to any address. 
Remittances should be alwa: 


y Post-Office order, or draft on New Orleans or New 
York. All subscriptions in It. 


vance, 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia.—A System of Hydropathy and 
Hygiene. In One Large Octavo Volume. Embracing Outlines of Anatomy, Illustrated ; 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment ; Special 
Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of all known Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the 
Nursery; with nearly One Thousand Pages, including a Glossary, Table of Contents, 
and a Complete Index. Designed as a Guide to Families and Students, and a Text-Book 
for Physicians. With numerous Engraved Illustrations. By R. T. Tratt,M.D. Large 
12mo, 964 pp. Muslin, $4 50. 

In the general plan and arrangement of the work, the wants and necessities of the 
people have been steadily kept in view. While almost every topic of interest in the 
department of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Therapeutics is briefly 
presented, those of practical utility are always put prominently forward. The prevailing 
conceits and whims of the day and age are exposed and refuted ; the theory and hypo- 
theses upon which the popular drug-practice is predicated are controverted, and the why 
and wherefore of their fallacy clearly demonstrated. For sale by all Booksellers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Practical and Scientific 
Books recently published, and for sale by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Baker's Long-Span Railway Bridges. se 
Bakewell’s Manual of Electricity 200 
Blenkarn's Specifications in Archi- 

tecture, Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
—_ , and in Roadmaking and 


Sewering 9 00 
Bowditch’s Analysis. Technical Valu- 
ation and Use of Coal Gas 6 50 
Box’s Practical Hydraulics 
Box's Practical Treatise on Heat as 
applied to the Useful Arts 
Burgh’s Practical Illustrations 
rine Engines. 20 plates, folio. 21 00 
Burgh’ 8 Slide Valve 200 
Byrne’s Mech 3 
Cabinetmaker's Album of Furnitare. “ 


48 plates 
Calvert's Coal-Tar Colors and Dyeing 1 
Campin’s Hand Turning 
Camus on the Teeth of Wheels. = 
PlACES 2.002 cccsscecoeccceces 
Chapman on Rope Making 
Colburn’s @as Works of London 
Colburn and Maw’s Water Works of 





spotesl Motion 

Dixon's Millwright’s and Engineer's 
Guide 

Dussance’s Guide for the Perfaumer.. . 

Dussance on Soaps 

Fairbairn’s Mechanism and Ma- 
chinery of Transmission 

Gilbart on Banking. A new edition. 4 

Gothic Album fer Cabinetmakers. 


a 

Hate and 1 Felting 

Hay’s Interior Decorator 

Hant’s Pho phy 

Hurst’s Han k for Architectural 
Surveyors and Builders 

Keene’s Handbook of Gauging. . 

Kobell and Erni’s Mineralogy Simpli- 


ow 
aRRS SB SSF SB ASS SSB 


Landrin on Stee 

Leroux on Worsteds and eens 
MRE s osicbunsunchdcnnsees saghant 

Love's Dyer and Scourer 

Martin's Screw-Cutting Tables 

Molesworth’s Pocket Book for Civil 
and Mechanial Engineers 

Napier’s Chemistry applied to Dyeing 5 00 

— 8 Dyeing Receipts, with Pat- 


S33 8S 8S 


Newbery” . aa from Ornament- 
al Art. lates . 15 

O'Neill's Diet onary ‘of Dyeing — 
Calico Printing 

Osborn’s Metallargy of Iron "10 

Painter, Gilder, and’ Varnisher’s Com- 

panion. A new edition 

Perkins and Stowe’s Sheet: Tron and 
Boiler-Plate Roller 

— and Darlington’s Mining and 
Metall urgy 

Proteaux’s Manufacture of Paper and 

joards 

Smith's Parks gnd Pleasure-Grounds. 2 25 

Thomas’ Phot phy 

Urbin and Gru’ iT . wie Le Puddling 
Iron and Steel, ete. 

Watson’s American Machinie t 

Will's Tables for Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis. 

Worssam on Mechanical Saws. 18 


at Any Pa on receipt of Duee,b sent by 
mail, post- on rece ice, 
8. R.W way, New Pork. 





“The Hygeian Home.”’ 
A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 
A. Surra, M_D.. eigen 
We have ahs pee — 
Ty, mountain se Ricntc 
diet, and all 





isk for 1. A. ee ia aw 
Prve Tar Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 


Address 
43 Ann 8t., N.Y. Jan. tf. 


Permanent and Transient 
Boarp, at 23 and 25 E. 4th St.. New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Diet of 
the firet class. DRS. BROWNING & 
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vasns MisTOne 


For the interest and instruction which the 

to afford, has induced us to print a CATA 
bellished <4 ECLECTIC 
= is care on both sides of the Atlant 


a size, 10 by 12. 
Cat 


Small Size, 10 Cents. 


On receipt of $1 we will fey! ps 
quarto size, that may be select 
cy 


ECLECTIC CATALOGUE OF FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


CONSISTING OF OVER 200 DirrerRenT SuBseEcts. 


lication for PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, and for the 
¢ ENGRAVINGS, for the purpose of framing and ornament, or for 


SCRAP BOOKS, 
Or more extended COLLECTIONS OF PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS, to form a 
PRIVATE ART GALLERY 


its of distin: 
UE OF ENG 


shed men are calcniated 
VINGS which have em- 


AGAZINE in pest years. The subjects have been selected 
vings are numbered on the Catalogue to aid in selection, so that persons 

siting or —s can merely indicate the figure opposite the Engraving selected. 
Engravings are printed on different sized paper—either small size, 7 by 10, or 


sent free to any address on application. 
PRICE OF ENGRAVINGS: 


Quarto Size, 15 Cents. 


"he lage” Sef eco" Pits 


E. R. PRLTON, Pablicher, 
103 Fulton Street, New York. 





Works on Phonography, or 
Snort-HAND WRITING. 

““Had Paonocrapuy been known forty 
years ago, it would have SAVED ME TWEN- 
TY YEARS OF HARD LABOR.”’—BENTON. 
THE GREATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT 

OF THE AGE, 

To any youth who may possess the art, it 
is capital of itself, upon which he may con- 
Jdently rely for support. It leads to im- 

diate, per t, and 1 table em- 
ployment. To the professional man, and 
indeed to every one whose pursuits in life 
call upon him to record incidents and 
thoughts, it is one of the greatest labor-sav- 
ing devices of the age. 

Munson’s CompieTe PHONOGRAPHER: 
Being an Inductive Exposition of Phonog- 

with its —— to all Branches 
of iteporting. P Price, $2 25. 

Granam's Hanv-Booxk oF STANDARD OR 
AMERICAN PoonoGRaPHy.—Presenting the 
ea of all Styles of the Art. Price, 

2. 





Granam’s First STANDARD PxHono- 
erapuic Reaper.—Written in the Corre- 
sponding Style, with Key. Price, $2. 

Granam’s Seconp STaNDARD PHONO- 
G@RAPuic READER.— Written in the Report- 
ing Style. Price, $2 

Grauam’s STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC 
Dictionary. Price, 

Bp s (Benn) Manvat or PHonoe- 

puy.—A new and comprehensive Expo- 
lustrations and 


phy, with copious II- 
wealeens New edition. 
Price, $1 2. 


Prrrman’s (Benn) Reporter's Compan- 

i —> complete Guide to the Art of Ver- 
Reporting. Price, werd a 50. 

“Seems s (Benn) Purase Boor, a Vo- 
cabulary of Phraseology. Price, $1 25. 

Pitrman’s (BENN) PHonocraPnuic READ- 
ERn.—A progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. Price, 40 cents. 

LoncLey’s Amensoan MANUAL OF PHo- 
NoGRAPHY.—Being a complete Guide to 
the Acquisition of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Short-Hand. Price, $1. 

Tue History or SHort-Hann, from the 
8 of Cicero down to the invention of 

ography. Price, $1 2. 

Hanpsome Reportine Ge For PxHo- 
woerapuic Copy-Books. For the use of 
"| Reporters. Price, $1. 

PuonocraPpntc Copy-Boox.—For Stu- 
dents and Reporters. Double or single 
ruled. Price, 15 cents. 

N. B.—Werrrten Inerruction. Should 
lessons of written instructions be desired, 
the same may be obtained through this 
office. Terms, for a full course, $10. 

Books sent, prepaid, by return of the 
FIRST MAIL, on receipt of prices annexed. 
All letters should be addressed to SAM- 
UEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, NewYork. 





Employment.—Pleasant and and 
Bre WELLS. 500 Brosdwayy New York. 








NEW SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


The Scientific Basis of Edu- 


ucaTion. By John Hecker. A.S. BARNES 
& CO., 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
Price, $3. 

This work was written in answer to a 
number of questions propounded by one of 
the Superintendents of the Public Schools 
of New York city. It is accompanied by 
commendatory letters from Bishop J. H. 
Hopkins, of Vermont; Bishop Horatio Pot- 
ter, of New York: Professors Hi 
Seelye, Stearns, and Boynden, of Massachu- 
setts; Hickok, Lewis, Crosby, and Shel- 
, of New York; Atwater, of New Jer- 

; Johnson and Cattell, of Pennealvania ; : 

residents of col Superintendents 

blic Schools: ndall, Kiddie, and 

Harrison, of New York city Ballard, of 

Brunswick, and Parrish, o New Hav en, 

, Mass.; Sears, 
Van Bokelen, Maryland; 

Rose, Indiana; Norris, Ohio; White, Vir 

ginia; Fa uhar, “Montyomery County, Ma- 
ryland, an an 

The Belontifie Basis is designed especial- 

by the education of the teacher, and for 

e teacher's use im the by we ae of the 

young. It contains radical intel! for 
all (Se pratecers a on the coon it af- 
fords of the faculties anc activities of the 
human mind in its connection with the 


epartm t 
ed in nature, the spiritual, the intellectual 
and the social or spinel, All oe facu 
ties as described b: 
ed in the three dapertmente. {——* 
ments are in nt ae 


gn activities of temperaments 
q 2 ae Teo with the Li fated, are 
- gether -L- explained, to- 
wth the epee pe A operation of ben 

nfilmence 


Hoty Ghone tracing scientificall the divine or or- 
der and effect on and in in its 
bsolute dependence. 











Phrenology at Home. — 
How can I learn Phrenology? What books 
are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works, with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the 
Phrenological Organs, with such Ilustra- 
tions and Definitions as to make the study 
simple and The cost for this 
“Srupent’s Set,” which embraces How 
to Read Character, New Physiognomy, 
Memory, Self-Culture, Constitution of 
Man, Bust and Box, is only $10 when taken 
together. (The full price, if ordered sepa- 
rately, would be $13.) It may be sent by 
express, or as freight, safely boxed—not 
by mail—to any part of the world. Orders 
should be addressed to 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Prospectus « of the American 
Artrean. Vol. VIII. New series. 1869. 
e pe me ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Articans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Patent- 


ibs & Co., Solicitors 
oreign Patents. Sectfully 


proprietors of enthie 
announce that it is i four aim by make i 


more instructive and py than an 
other similar periodi Uni 
States or — 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery; n 
Discoveries ; instructi 
Tra Reliab! 
Field, the Works the Household ; 
Practical Rules for jechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Eu the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia General —— on 
F connected with the Industria 

e Progress of Invention, etc. 

ach number of the AMERICAN ARTIBAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
P of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar lan divested of 
dry technicalities and a truse words and 

hrases. In this —s is published regu- 

rly the Henna F ist of all Patents isened 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Poenty-ax numbers make a half- 
yearly volume of handsome and convenient 
size 

Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
“printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
American ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One lar for six months, less 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following feduced ed rates: 

a copies for one year 


“ 





eee aultvenes in the city of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50 per annum, Canadian 
yoo ans bers should remit twenty cents 
extra to pay ge. 

Specimen p mer, sent free. Address 

OWN, COOMBS & CO., 

. Publishers of the AmERican ARTISAN, 
tf. 189 Broadway, New York 
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GLORY TO THEE, GOD ABOVE! 


Respectfully dedicated to Mrs. CLARA KEYES, California. Written and composed by A. J. GOODRICH. 
if, ANDANTE CALORE. 
* Soprano. 


1. Glo-ry to Thee,God a-bove! Source of pleasure, peaceand love, Guide us nm a righteous way, Where 


be ; 











2. Teach our eare-less thoughts torise To the heav’nly,sin-less skies ; Cleanse our hearts and bless our souls, 


sin sheds not its woe-ful ray! 





ed ° + AA SOFT ORGAN. 


Ere ‘the death-bell for us _ tolls. 





r ot 
3 Land of peace, forever blest, 4. Grant us peace, O! Lord with thee, 
Land where cares and wets rest, Like the host of Galilee : 


Lead us to its heav’nl Send thy mercy from above— 
Where sweet joy and cas eee Bless, oh! bless us, God of love! 


OLD ENGLISH MELODY. A MORN I N G HYM N ® Words by H. 8. DRAYTON. 


Tenor. 


1, When day in beau-ty glows, And brightly smiles the morn, The pearly gatesseem to unclose And all the world a - dorm. 
lte 


+ 





2. How swells my ear-nest heart,As looking up on  high—The Father's gracious hand is seen Lighting with love the sky! 


8 No darkness reigns in heaven, 4 My lips must silence break, 5 How wondrous kind! how it 
Tis filled with glorious day ; Their grateful praise declare : To us dear Lord Thou art 
There love, and light, and purest joy Let all mankind with one accord We cannot praise Thee as we should, 
on, nor know decay. The tuneful tribute bear. But bless the thankful heart. 








